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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


URING the week hee has tae Sane a great deal of talk about 

the meeting of the Czar and the Kaiser, which, it is 

said, will take place at sea on June 14th. The German Press 

is jubilant over the meeting, which it regards as a triumph for 

Germany, though apparently it is not yet known which 

Emperor invited the other. The Daily Mail correspondent 

at Berlin in the issue of Friday quotes an article from the 

Bismarckian Hamburger Nachrichten which contains the 
following passage :— 

“German diplomacy’s duty is to drive further wedges between 
England and Russia; t6 smash the understanding between them 
wherever possible, and to recover for Germany the lost Russian 
rearguard. That is undoubtedly not easy, but it should be 
attempted. Germany would thereby render not only herself, but 
European peace, a great service. For if Russia again affords 
Germany reliable support any coalition against us is doomed 
from the start. On the other hand, an anti-German Russia abets 
every enterprise capable of endangering the world’s peace. 
German policy has now perhaps an opportunity to avert the 
perils raised by its blind partisanship of Austria’s Balkan 
interests, It has perhaps an opportunity to make good in Persia 
what Russia was deprived of in Bosnia.” 




















Comment is superfluous. The quotation illustrates, how- 
ever, the difficulty of running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds. Russia, it seems to us, might very well reply with 
the old song beloved by Parliamentarians : “ Perhaps it was right 
todissemble your love, But why did you kick me downstairs?” 
For ourselves, we can only say that we have not the slightest 
desire to make ill blood between Russia and Germany, nor does 
the meeting between the two Emperors cause us any uneasi- 
ness. If anything can be done at the forthcoming meeting 
for the peace of the world, we may be perfectly sure that it 
will be welcomed, not opposed, by the British Foreign Office. 





The special correspondent of the Times at Tokio describes 
in Wednesday’s paper the nature of the disputes between 
Japan and China, which had come to a deadlock owing to 
the unwillingness of Japan to accept the Chinese proposal 
of arbitration. In the Spectator of April 3rd we remarked 
that though there was a direct contradiction of testimony, 
the Peking correspondent of the Times inclining to the 
Chinese side and the Tokio correspondent to the Japanese, 
it is generally true that the nation which offers to resort to 
arbitration is not conscious of any deliberate perversity in its 
policy. The special correspondent who has gone to Tokio, in 
company with the Peking correspondent, to examine into the 
whole matter declares, however, that doubts as to Japanese 
moderation and good faith are quite unjustified. It was 
natural for Japan to object to the building of the Fa-ku-menn 
Railway by the Chinese, because it would compete disastrously 
with the Japanese South Manchurian Railway. Japan was 
able, moreover, to plead the clause in the Peking Protocol of 








December, 1905, which was expressly intended to prevent the 
construction of such a railway. China disregarded the 
Japanese objections and signed the contract with a British 
firm for making the line. 


Subsequently Japan made in vain definite proposals as to 
railway construction designed to satisfy China while prevent- 
ing competition with the South Manchurian Railway. Her 
contention was that the dispute could be settled by direct 
negotiations, and that there was no case suitable for 
arbitration. We must wait to know more before forming a 
judgment on a very difficult matter. Every dispute between 
China and Japan affects British interests, and might do so 
seriously. The essential issue in the railway dispute is whether 
the Fa-ku-menn line would really compete with the South 
Manchurian line, and on that point we are offered no evidence. 
It seems a suitable case for arbitration. But the Japanese 
argue that China is not so much concerned about the railway 
as about the Chien-tao frontier question, and that she hopes 
to get what she wants in this respect by arbitration “on all 
pending questions.” They think that if it had been generally 
known that. China was masking one question with the other, 
British opinion would have recognised that the Japanese were 
in the right.—On Friday it was announced that China had 
consented to resume direct negotiations with Japan.—Tho 
special correspondent says that the Japanese are most 
anxious to remove all misconceptions as to their loyalty and 
reasonableness, and that on previous visits he was never so 
much impressed by proofs of the importance which is attached 
to British friendship. 


The Official Report u upon public health in Prussia for the 
year 1907 is summarised by the Berlin correspondent in the 
Times of Monday. The figures show that a satisfactory 
decrease in the death-rate is accompanied by a persistent 
decrease in the birth-rate. The figures are significant, as 
Prussia comprises roughly two-thirds of the German Empire. 
The population of the Empire on December Ist, 1905, was 
60,641,278, and the population of Prussia on January Ist, 1907, 
was 37,908,104. During the year 1907 the excess of births 
over deaths was 578,687, as compared with 595,942 in 1906, 
514,941 in 1905, 562,387 in 1904, and 527,263 in 1903. The 
correspondent calculates that throughout the whole Empire 
the excess of births over deaths in 1907 did not exceed 900,000. 
The comparatively satisfactory increase of population as shown 
by the figures quoted, however, is due to a decline in the death- 
rate to 17:96 per thousand,—the lowest rate ever recorded. In 
most places where the death-rate is high it is set off by a 
high birth-rate. The birth-rate by itself shows an absolute 
decline. In 1907 it was 33:23 per thousand, as compared with 
3400 in 1906, 33°77 in 1905, and 35°04 in 1904. The birth-rate 
in Berlin is now less by nearly one-half than it was thirty 
years ago, and it will be interesting to see if the causes of 
the decline will extend to the provinces which at present keep 
up the average. 





M. Emile Ollivier's latest surtidinent of reminiscences in the 
Revue des deux Mondes is of enthralling interest. They deal 
with the final stages of the negotiations over the Hohenzollern 
candidature which led to the war and the historic meetings of 
the Ministerial Council at St. Cloud and the Tuileries on 
July 12th, 13th, 14th, 1870. M. Olivier admits that the Duc de 
Gramont, the Foreign Minister, instigated by the Empress and 
the Court Party, was unduly provocative in his efforts to extract 
guarantees against a renewal of the Hohenzollern candidature, 
but he acquits King William of any desire to force a rupture. 
The immediate cause, as M. Ollivier shows from German 
sources, was the garbling of the Ems despatch by 
Bismarck. As regards the last Ministerial Council at St. 
Cloud, M. Ollivier states explicitly that the Empress was 
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present, though she did not speak or vote, and that the 
declaration was voted unanimously, though Napoleon wavered 
after the decision had been taken. By quoting from earlier 
passages of the speech in which it occurred, he is able to 
extenuate, if not to justify, his use of the ill-starred phrase 
“nous l’acceptons de ccur léger,” and he contends with 
considerable force that to have taken Bismarck’s “slap in 
the face” without declaring war would have been ruinous, 
not only to the Napoleonic dynasty, but to France’s position 


as a Great Power. 
The despatwch from H.M. Vice-Consul at Adana forwarded 


to the “Friends of Armenia” by the Foreign Office gives a 


most interesting account of the work of the Relief Com- 


mittee. From this it appears that on May llth in Adana 


alone twenty-two thousand and eighty-eight persons had to be 
fed, exclusive of refugees and inmates of the three hospitals. 
It is further stated that for five days Mrs. Doughty Wylie, the 
Vice-Consul’s wife, had to manage the hospitals practically alone, 
and that without the prompt and efficient aid of the officers 
and men of the ‘Hamburg’ and ‘Swiftsure,’ the wounded 
could not have been tended, nor the fourteen thousand fed at 
the Yeni Mehala Refugee Camp, which was mainly organised 
by them. The Vice-Consul, who estimates that £300 a day 
will be needed for relief, not counting the hospitals, acknow- 
ledges the splendid work done by Dr. and Mrs. Chambers and 
other members of the American Mission, through whose Board 
at Constantinople the “ Friends of Armenia” send their relief 
funds, contributions to which are still urgently needed. The 
address of that body is 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Count Zeppelin has eclipsed all his previous achievements 
in the remarkable flight which began at 9.45 p.m. on Saturday 
evening and lasted nearly forty hours. Starting from 
Friedrichshafen, he sailed to Leipzig vid Ulm, Nuremberg, 
Bayreuth, and Zwickau. Turning south from Bitterfeld, 
about noon on Monday he was cbliged to land for fresh 
supplies of petrol at Géppingen, east of Stuttgart and north 
of Ulm. Unluckily, at the moment of landing on hilly ground, 
a gust of wind drove the ship against a tree, ripping the 
envelope and damaging the aluminium framework. Although 
the weather is described as not specially favourable, Count: 
Zeppelin succeeded in covering nearly nine hundred miles in 
about thirty-eight hours, which works out at an average speed 
of about twenty-four miles an hour. The superior efficiency of 
the airship over the aeroplane is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that he carrieda crew of tenmen. The untoward accident 
which befel Count Zeppelin does not impair the significance of 
a very remarkable achievement, and, as it was, with the aid of 
a company of sappers the airship was sufficiently repaired to 
enable it to start on Tuesday afternoon, and reach Friedrichs- 
hafen early next morning. 


A Reuter’s telegram published last Saturday announces that 
the Canton Viceroy is circularising the provincial officials as 
to the expediency of contributing towards the endowment 
fund of Hong-kong University. He declares that he is ready 
to urge the Peking authorities tosupport the University. We 
are very glad indeed to hear this, and hope that the University 
will be helped with something more substantial than promises. 
We are sure that it might do a great and enlightening work 
in Hong-kong. If proof were necessary, we might point to 
the achievements of the American “ Robert College” in 
Constantinople, which, thanks to the labours of Dr. Wash- 
bourne and others, has succeeded more than many people 
dared to hope, and that in extraordinarily difficult cireum- 
stances. Sir Frederick Lugard, the Governor of Hong-kong, 
has our very best wishes for the truly Imperial work he has 
undertaken. 


The news from South Africa is on the whole favourable to 
the acceptance of the Constitution. In its amended form it 
was adopted by both Houses of the Orange River Colony and 
of the Transvaal on Monday. At Pretoria the Motion was 
proposed by General Botha, who stated that the Transvaal 
had only given up its demand for proportional representation 
in the face of the gravest opposition. Sir George Farrar, who 
seconded the Motion, strongly criticised the attitude of the 
anti-Unionists in Natal, and observed that the isolation of one 
part regarding itself as peculiarly British was the most likely 
thing to keep racialism alive. In the Cape House of Assembly 


| 
Mr. Merriman, in moving the adoption of the amended Constitu, 
tion, which was carried with only two dissentients, announeed 
that the delegates from the Cape Colony would be Sir J. de 
Villiers, the Chief Justice; Dr. Jameson, Mr. Sauer, Mr 
Hofmeyr, and himself. The decision of Natal is not yet 
known, but it is worthy of notice that the Durban Chamber 
of Commerce, by 60 votes to 4, has approved the acceptance 
of the Constitution. 


The Australian Commonwealth has passed through a political 
crisis during the week. On Friday week Mr. Fisher, the 
Labour Prime Minister, announced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that owing to his defeat on the previous day he did 
not desire to proceed with business. The debate was marked 
by unusual bitterness. Sir William Lyne was called to order 
for speaking of Mr. Deakin, the head of the Opposition 
coalition, as “Judas.” But the Attorney-General, Mr. Hughes, 
went further in saying that Sir William Lyne was unfair to 
Judas, who at least hanged himself. Mr. Fisher requested 
Lord Dudley to dissolve Parliament, but Lord Dudley refused 
to do this, and Mr. Fisher accordingly resigned only a week 
after the beginning of the Session. Mr. Deakin then formed 
a Ministry. His coalition in Opposition had been composed 
of diverse elements which perhaps comprised more points ef 
disagreement than there were between Mr. Deakin and Mr. 
Fisher, but it is generally thought that his Cabinet ig 
stronger than could have been expected. The Times corre. 
spondent says that the only real surprise is the selection of 
Mr. Joseph Cook as Minister for Defence, as he has always 
opposed Mr. Deakin’s views. Perhaps this is to be taken ag 
a sign that matters of defence are to be regarded less as party 
questions. At least the correspondent says that there is a 
strong movement to put them quite beyond party dispute, to 
get delegates from both sides appointed to the Imperial 
Defence Conference, and to accept the advice of the Conference 
as to the future character of Australian aid in Imperial 
defence. Apparently defence problems will be the chief 
concern of Mr. Deakin’s Cabinet. 


Parliament reassembled on Thursday. Although not very 
much actual work was done, the lobbies, like the newspapers, 
seem to have been full of talk as to the future conduct of the 
Session. The Times in particular has been calculating that if 
the Government persist in their legislative and financial pro- 
gramme, it will be absolutely impossible for the [Touse to rise 
earlier than October 5th. Meantime the Government are said 
to be taking steps to arrange “ shifts” of Members for getting 
through the work. That is, some Members will be allowed to 
take their holidays in July and August in order to be back in 
September, while others will be allowed off in September. No 
doubt on paper it does seem impossible that the Government 
will be able to finish their programme till the middle of 
October. We cannot help thinking, however, that the general 
desire of the House to rise at least by the middle of September 
will prevail, and that, partly by the weakening of the extreme 
zeal of the Opposition as soon as September begins, and still 
more by the willingness of the Government to abandon most 
of their legislative proposals and to concentrate almost solely 
on the Budget, though even there making concessions, Parlia- 
ment will rise, if not by the second, at least by the third week 
in September. There of course remains the further alternative 
that the Government, seeing, or fancying they see, some sort 
of reaction in their favour, will go to the country on the plea 
that the Opposition is trying to prevent the King’s Govern- 
ment being carried on in order to save the rich from paying 
their fair share of taxation. On the whole, however, we think 
Dissolution unlikely. 


Holbein’s “ Duchess of Milan” will not leave the Nationa] 
Gallery. The National Art Collections Fund, to which the 
picture was offered for £72,000, has obtained the whole of 
this very large sum save some £6,500, which is still to be 
collected. Those who direct and control the National Art 
Collections Fund are to be most heartily congratulated on this 
most remarkable achievement. That they were able to accom- 
plish the apparently impossible was due to the splendid 
generosity and public spirit of a lady who gave £40,000. The 
lady in question desires that her name should not be known 
for the present. It should be mentioned that though the 
option to purchase the picture expired on Monday, Messrs. 
Colnaghi courteously extended that option for a few days, 








with the happy result above mentioned. It is understood 
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that had the money not been found here, the picture would 
have passed to Mr. Henry C. Frick, the Pittshurg steel 
_ We cannot leave the subject without expressing our 
very t regret at the unjust things which have been said 
of the Duke of Norfolk for selling his picture, and at the 
wild and discourteous language used in some quarters in 
to the picture falling into the hands of an American 
millionaire. If the picture was going to leave this country, 
we would far rather that it should have gone to America than 
to any part of the Continent. No one has a better right to 
buy English pictures than the other half of the English- 
speaking race who share our historical traditions. Are we 
not, as Carlyle said, all subjects of King Shakespeare? We 
may add that contributions to make good the remaining 
£6,500 may be addressed to the secretary, at the offices of 
the National Art Collections Fund, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Bank Holiday witnessed a very interesting military event in 
the shape of a field-day and march-past on Salisbury Plain in 
which very nearly four thousand Yeomanry took part,— 
ie. two brigades, ono under the command of Brigadier- 
General Lumley and the other under the command of 
Brigadier-General Le Roy-Lewis. Those who had the privilege 
of riding with the troops, and of seeing them at work 
on previous days, could not but be most favourably im- 
pressed, not only by the high quality of the men and the 
horses, but also by the way in which the Brigadiers handled 
their commands. It has often been said that thouch a 
regiment of Yeomanry may do passably well when performing 
simple evolutions by themselves, they and their officers would 
find themselves entirely at sea when forming part of a brigade. 
The reverse of this proved to be the case. The whole brigade 
machinery worked with extraordinary smoothness, and it was 
a pleasure to see the way in which the operation of opposing a 
large force of infantry and delaying their advance was con- 
ducted by the two brigades. As they were pressed by the 
enemy the Yeomen fell back, taking up position after position,— 
operations which included the crossing of a river. 

The delaying, and what we may also call the depressing, 
effect of a cavalry defence was very prettily shown by the 
Whit-Monday battle. As the Yeomanry lay down and fired 
in the excellent positions they had taken up on the hillsides, 
they always knew that in a fold of the ground behind them, 
well out of shot, were their horses, and that when the 
masses of opposing infantry slowly worked up and threatened 
their safety, all they had to do was to gallop away to another 
strong position and hold it,—with small loss to themselves 
and great loss to the enemy. They knew also that they 
could play this game without anything approaching exhaustion 
for an indefinite number of miles and hours. Their infantry 
assailants, on the other hand, were toiling after them in every 
circumstance of weariness and depression. Infantry cannot 
skip from ridge to ridge, but must “plug along on their flat 
feet,” to use the soldier’s phrase. If this fact is exhilarating 
to one side and depressing to the other in peace, how much 
more so must it be in real war? Remember, too, that the 
operation of continually delaying an advance such as we have 
just described gives every now and then opportunities to the 
mounted men to execute a charge and to swoop down upon 
some detached portion of infantry who have exposed them- 
selves to such tactics. No doubt it is not the business of 
Yeomanry to charge “early and often,’ but when a good 
opportunity offers the charge should not be neglected. But 
to charge, even though it is an exceptional operation, men 
must have a charging weapon. This fact settles, to our mind, 
the controversy whether Yeomen should or should not be 
given a sword. To insist rigidly that any corps of mounted 
men will never charge is a piece of Chinese formalism which 
we sincerely hope will not be insisted upon by the War Office. 


The organ of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
publishes an interesting letter addressed by Mr. Roosevelt to 
Mr. Bryce in March last. The “Country Life Commission” 
appointed to investigate the state of agriculture in the United 
States submitted their Report last February, and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s personal interest in the problem led him to express to 
the British Ambassador the debt which his country owed to 
the co-operative movement in agriculture initiated and directed 
by Sir Horace Plunkett in Ireland. There are now nearly a 








thousand farmers’ societies in Ireland with a membership of 
a hundred thousand, and an annual turnover of £2,500,000. 
The serious blow which the new Irish Land Bill is likely to 
deal to this system, founded on the principle of self-help, to 
which he has devoted the best years of his life, is set forth by 
Sir Horace Plunkett in the June Nineteenth Century. The 
withholding from publication of the President's letter by our 
Government is entirely of a piece with their previous treatment 
of Sir Horace Plunkett. 


We have not space to treat fully of the proceedings of the 
Congress of Applied Chemistry, but may briefly notice one 
paper of great practical interest read in the Hygienic Section 
on Monday. The author, Dr. Grossmann, of Manchester, 
dealt with the rational disposal of sewage sludge, which at 
present, after filtration, is dumped down on land specially 
bought for the purpose, rendering it unfit for any other 
use,—owing to the presence of a large amount of grease 
and soap. By the process devised by Dr. Grossmann, and 
now carried out at the experimental works installed by the 
Oldham Corporation, sludge-cake is dried by heat, mixed 
with a little acid, and passed through a specially designed 
retort, in which it is subjected to a current of superheated 
steam. In this way the stearic acid, a valuable article of 
commerce, is carried off and recovered, while the residue, 
which is of great value as manure, is completely sterilised in 
the form of an odourless dry powder, and can be stored or 
used on land without creating a nuisance. As it is computed 
that four hundred thousand tons of soap are used every year 
in this country, practically all of which finds its way into the 
sewage, and in view of the fact that in many places the time 
is rapidly approaching when no further dumping-ground can 
be obtained in the neighbourhood of sewage-works, the practical 
advantages of the process, assuming that it effects all that is 
claimed for it, cannot be easily exaggerated. 


Lord Esher, speaking at Callander Public School last 
Saturday, uttered a serious warning to the country. He was 
no alarmist, he said, but no one could look at recent events 
without becoming aware that Britain stood in a more perilous 
position than at any time during the last hundred years. Our 
safety was based on the Fleet, and for the first time since 1805 
our supremacy had been challenged. His earnest conviction 
was that unless our Government, and the Governments of our 
Dominions overseas, took strong steps, the boys of this country 
might find that they would have to fight for their freedom. 
Our rulers should make up their minds that they had to build 
two ships for every one of the next strongest European Rower. 
As for our defences by land, it was the duty of every young 
man, unless there was some vital reason which prevented him, 
to be trained voluntarily as a soldier. He was not anxious 
for compulsion, but it might become necessary. He hoped, 
however, to see the day when any young man who was not 
trained voluntarily for the defence of his country would be 
pointed at with contumely. We are glad to note that Lord 
Esher accepts as the best standard of naval superiority what 
is, in our opinion, much the simplest and safest formula. The 
two-Power standard is apparently capable of ambiguities, and 
in this matter we cannot afford ambiguities. 

The Westminster Gazette of Tuesday quotes a very striking 
utterance of George Meredith’s on the question of national 
service. Here are his words :— 

“The fear of death is the real causo of the English objection to 
conscription. Men come to me and say their trade would suffer, 
or they could not spare two years from their apprenticeship. 
Their real meaning is that they are afraid of being called out 
and getting shot at. So they pay others to do the killing and 
dying for them, Every manly nation submits to universal 
service. In the present state of the world it counts among the 
necessities for safety. But nothing short of an invasion and the 
capture of London would induce England to think of it seriously. 
As it is 80,000 Germans could march through England from end 
to end.” 

The alleged capacity of the eighty thousand Germans is of 
course a great exaggeration. Again, Englishmen do not fear 
death more than other people. But their fault is in not 
recognising the fact that all men desire to avoid the risk of 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_- oe 


“SPECTATOR” AND THE BAGHDAD 
RAILWAY. 


HE current number of the Nineleenth Century contains 
an article by Herr Arthur von Gwinuer, the head of 
the Deutsche Bank, the great German financial institu- 
tion whose operations in Turkey, Asia Minor, and 
other parts of the world are so large and so successful. 
The article is in form a review of a book lately 
plished and reviewed in these columns entitled “ The 
Short Cut to India,” a book which professes to tell the 
story of the Baghdad Railway. But we are not concerned 
for the moment with this book, or with Herr von 
Gwinner’s criticism of it, but solely with the fact that 
Herr von Gwinner publishes a portion of a private letter 
from the late Sir Clinton Dawkins which contains an 
accusation against the National Review aud the Spectator,— 
an accusation which, we are bound to hold, would prove 
exceedingly damaging to our position and reputation as 
an independent organ of public opinion unless it were 
romptly contradicted and the true facts given. Whether 
err von Gwinner obtained the leave of Sir Clinton 
Dawkins's representatives to print this private letter we do 
not know or care. That is a matter between them and 
him. For ourselves, we are glad that the accusation 
made against us should have been given publicity, and 
that we should thereby have the opportunity of correcting 
it. A false statement of this kind is only damaging when 
it remains in the dark. The following is the statement 
made by Sir Clinton Dawkins, with Herr von Gwinner’s 
introductory words :— 


“T have been silent all these years, but under such strong pro- 
vocation as we are being exposed to of late, I feel now authorised 
to publish a letter dated the 23rd of April 1903, and addressed to 
ine by the late Sir Clinton Dawkins, one of the gentlemen that 
took part in our negotiations. ‘The letter says :— 

* As you originally introduced the Baghdad business to us I 
feel that I cannot, upon its unfortunate termination, omit to 
express to you personally my great regret at what has occurred. 
After all you have done to meet the various points raised, you 
will naturally feel very disappointed and legitimately aggrieved. 
But Iam glad to think, and I feel you will be convinced, that 
your grievance lies not against the British group but against the 
British Foreign Office.* ‘he fact is that the business has become 
involved in politics here, and has been sacrificed to the very 
violent and bitter feeling against Germany exhibited by the 
majority of our newspapers, and shared in by a large number of 
people. 

This is a feeling which, as the history of recent events will 
show you, is not shared by the Government or reflected in official 
circles. But of its intensity outside those circles, for the moment, 
there can be no doubt; at the present moment co-operation in any 
enterprise which could be represented, or I might more justly say 
misrepresented, as German will meet with a violent hostility 
which our Government has to consider. The history of the recent 
occurrences is this. When my colleagues returned from Paris 
—you will remember that I proceeded to Spain—and reported the 
result of our discussion with yourself to Lord Lansdowne, he was 
perfectly satisfied and pleased to think that all the difficulties in 
the way of his giving the desired assurances were well on the way 
to be removed. 

Indeed had you at once sent us from Berlin the draft of the 
engagements on your part, which we handed you at Paris, with 
your signature affixed, there is no doubt at all that Lord Lans- 
downe would have accepted it, and would at once have given the 
assurances desired from our Government. 

Unfortunately there was a delay which was undoubtedly and 
naturally due to your having to consult your friends in Berlin. 
In the meantime there suddenly appeared a violent attack upon 
the suggestion that the British Government should pledge itself 
to any official countenance of the Baghdad scheme. The attack 
proceeded from a magazine and a newspaper which had made 
themselves conspicuous by their criticisms on the attitude of the 
British Foreign Office in the Venezuela quostion; who instigix'ed 
these papers, from whence they derived their information, is a 
matter upon which I cannot speak with certainty. My own 
impression is that the instigation procseded from Russian 
sources. 

The clamour raised by these two organs was immediately taken 
up by practically the whole of the English Press, and a divergence 
of views in the Government at once became manifest, the Govern- 
ment not having been, as a whole, informed by the Foreign Office 
of the successive steps it was taking in the matter. 

Lord Lansdowne, who was not without support, endeavoured 
sincerely and earnestly to make his views prevail. But he was 
unsuccessful. The anti-German feeling prevailed with the 
majority; Londor having really gone into a frenzy on the matter 
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owing to the news rs campaign which i 
ie impossible to po ate rong a paiareten: been 
It is, I think, due to you that you should know 
intime of what has passed, &c.’” 
That the magazine and the newspaper alluded to are the 
National Review and the Spectator will be plain to any one 
who remembers the circumstances. ‘he proposal that the 
British Government should give official sanction, help, and 
encouragement to the Baghdad Railway was, without doubt 
defeated owing to the strong protest of the National 
Review and of the Spectator, and, needless to say, we have 
no ground of complaint in regard to this point.” What we 
have a right to complain of, and what we can only describe 
as a false statement, or at any ratea false innuendo, is that 
contained in the words: “ My own impression is that the 
instigation proceeded from Russian sources.” In the first 
place, we as journalists resent the notion, common, no 
doubt, among a certain class of business people, and also 
among the less instructed politicians, that a newspaper 
has always got to be “ instigated ” by somebody or other— 
“ instigation ” meaning, of course, some sort of backstairg 
and not quite creditable influence—before it can take a 
strong and independent line upon matters of public policy, 
“ I wonder who could have put them up to that?” is always 
on the lips of the Tapers and Tadpoles. 


the histoirg 


When, however, the innuendo is, as in the present case, 
that the alleged “ instigation’ proceeded from a foreign 
Government, the offence committed by those who make 
it is very much more serious. It, in fact, involves 
an allegation of want of independence on the part 
of the newspaper,—an allegation, in other words, 
that the newspaper can be and has been “ got at” 
through some form of secret influence by a foreign 
Government or Embassy. We do not, of course, suggest 
that Sir Clinton Dawkins wished to give the impression 
that the Spectator or the National Review was corruptly 
“instigated.” He, no doubt, knew better than that. 
Evidently, however, he wished to convey to his German 
correspondent an impression that the Spectator had been 
“instigated” from Russian sources. An allegation more 
unjust and more damaging, in our opinion, could not be 
made. Readers of our paper and of the National Review 
expect, and have a right to expect, that our opinions, 
whether right or wrong, should at any rate be honest and 
independent opinions honestly and independently arrived 
at, and that we should not be open to secret foreign 
influences. If our readers thought that we made our- 
selves the mouthpieces of foreign Governments, though 
professing to be independent and impartial critics of 
foreign affairs, they would give up, and rightly give up, 
reading our pages. What makes the innuendo worse, 
however, in the present case is that it was made by an 
Englishman (though no doubt an Englishman in the 
employment of an American firm of financiers) to a 
German. Very little reflection will show what we mean 
by this. It is notorious that the German Press has not 
reached that level of independence which belongs to the 
British Press, and that German newspapers are constantly 
“instigated” from all sorts of external sources. On the 
Continent, Embassies as well as Ministers have their 
relations with the “ reptile Press.” Sir Clinton Dawkins's 
German correspondent would therefore form the impres- 
sion, as would German readers of the article generally, 
that the Spectator had been “ got at,” or possibly even 
subsidised, by the Russian Government, and had been 
enlisted by it to lead the opposition to the Baghdad 
Railway, not from an independent view of the interests 
of our own country, but in order to play the game 
of Russia. Our readers will see at once that we are 
not making a mountain out of a molebill when we 
say that the allegation of want of independent action 
and “instigation” from a foreign source in the case of 
the National Review and the Spectator would be highly 
damaging if not promptly contradicted. Fortunately 
the contradiction is easy enough to make, and we are 
certain will carry conviction to all our English-speaking 
readers. We were not “instigated” in any way by the 
Russiau Government or from any Russian sources to write 
the articles or to take the line we took. Again, it is not 
possible to argue here, as has sometimes been done, that 
the editor was taken in by the writer of an article who, 
unknown to him, was prompted from Russian sources. 
The leading articles in question were every one of them 
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: the person who is writing these words,—that 

vibe editor and proprietor of the Spectator. We are 
therefore able to state definitely that there was neither 
direct nor second-hand “ instigation.” Asa matter of fact, 
the editor and proprietor of this paper has never had any 
relations with an Russian Ambassador or with any 
Russian agents or diplomats. He happens to bold the view, 
jn some quarters perhaps regarded as old-fashioned, that 
the less journalists know and see of foreign diplomatists 
the better. He considers that foreign Ambassadors are 
accredited to the Court of St. James and not to the Press 
of the United Kingdom. 

Whether right or wrong, the editor of the Spectator 
formed the opinion that, though our Government ought 
not to oppose the Baghdad Railway in the kind of way 
Lord Palmerston opposed the Suez Canal, it ought not as 
a Government to give any official sanction or encourage- 
ment to the proposals for financing the project. We 
argued that if the Germans liked to find the money for 
building the railway and could persuade the Turks to let 
them do so, we ought not to attempt to prevent them,— 

vided always that proper arrangements were made to 
safeguard our interests on the coasts of the Persian Gulf. 
Otherwise, we held that railway development in Turkey 
was no business of ours. This view we urged upon the 
ublic with all the force at our command, but we did so 
purely on public grounds. In a word, the line the 
Spectator took was its own line, and nobody else’s. 

Mr. Maxse, the editor and proprietor of the National 
Review, is well able to take care of himself. We should 
like, however, to say that we are absolutely certain that 
Mr. Maxse was no more influenced than we were from any 
Russian sources, and that the line he took, whether right 
or wrong, was one taken solely because he believed it to 
be the line dictated by British interests. The notion of 
Russian agents “instigating” Mr. Maxse is quite as 
ridiculous as that of “instigation” in the case of the 
Spectator. That Sir Clinton Dawkins should have thought 
otherwise fills us with amazement. 

Before we leave this subject we have a word to say as 
to the great unfairness of publishing extracts from 
private letters when the writers are dead. If this letter 
had been published in Sir Clinton Dawkins’s lifetime, our 
course would have been perfectly easy. We should at 
once have demanded an explanation. As he had thought 
fit to make a statement so grave and so injurious to the 
Spectator, it must be presumed—so we should have 
informed him—that he had obtained iuformation of a 
kind which induced him to believe, though erroneously, 
that the articles had been “‘ instigated,” and “ instigated ” 
from Russian sources. That he was not acting on 
what seemed to him trustworthy information, but on 
guesswork or mere gossip, could not, of course, have 
been assumed by us without warrant. That being so, 
he would have been obliged—and especially in this 
case, as he was a personal friend of the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Spectator—to give his sources of informa- 
tion. He could not have made such charges, and then 
refused us the opportunity of sifting them and showing 
how utterly baseless they were. ‘This will appear an 
elementary proposition to every man of honour, as we 
admit Sir Clinton Dawkins to have been, even though he 
was unwise enough to scatter unsupported accusations in 
a private letter. Further, the law obliges a man either to 
“justify ”"—i.e., prove—or else withdraw and make repara- 
tion for damaging allegations. Publication of his sources 
of information must in this case have shown that Sir 
Clinton Dawkins was relying on some foolish or malignant 
— of a perfectly untrustworthy and unverifiable 
kind. 

It has been very painful to us to write as we have been 
obliged to write of Sir Clinton Dawkins, but at least this 
may be said in excuse for him. In the first place, he 
no doubt never dreamt that his letter would be made 
public. People ought not, of course, to say or write things 
in privaie which they would be ashamed to see published ; 
but as men of the world, we know well that men under 
the seal of privacy do write things behind the backs even 
of their friends which it is not fair or just that they 
should write. Next, Sir Clinton Dawkins, who was a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Morgan and Company, the 
well-known American financiers, was no doubt exceedingly 
sore at the failure of a great business transaction 





which, had it come off, would have brought, and from 
their point of view quite legitimately brought, a very 
large profit to his firm m the shape of commissions. That 
so big a financial coup should have been ruined through 
the instrumentality of a mere newspaper must have been 
very galling. Besides, business men, like politicians, at 
heart always dislike the Press: it so often interferes 
with their plans and profits. We make no complaint 
against Messrs. Morgan’s firm for their part in the trans- 
action. They were not a British firm, and they could not 
be expected to consider British interests in any shape or 
form any more than could the Deutsche Bank. All they 
naturally looked for was to do business. No doubt, also, Sir 
Clinton Dawkins felt obliged to make any excuses he could 
think of to the great German financial organisation for the 
failure of negotiations which had been placed in his hands. 
The letter was, in fact, a letter—to use a schoolboy’s 
pbrase—of the “ Please,-Sir,-it-wasn’t-my-fault” kind. 
Letters written by persons in that mood seldom take a 
very just view of wide political questions. In all the 
circumstances, then, and considering his position in an 
American house of business, we can find excuses for Sir 
Clinton Dawkins. If we were writing merely on the point 
of conduct, we should find it much more difficult to dis- 
cover an apology for the publication of a private letter by 
Herr von Gwinner. As we have said before, however, we 
do not in the least wish to press this point, because we 
are distinctly glad that this accusation of Russian 
“instigation” has come to the surface, and that we have 
thus been abla to give a rumour so ridiculous its 
quietus. We suppose Herr von Gwinner’s notion is to 
frighten us out of opposing British official co-operation in 
the financing of the Baghdad Railway. If that is so, he 
is mistaken. The fear of being accused of acting under 
Russian “ instigation” will not in the very slightest degree 
affect our attitude. 





CONFIRMATION AND COMMUNION. 


N the Twenty-seventh Canon of the Constitutions 
and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1603 it is laid down 
that no minister shall give the Communion “to any that 
have spoken against and depraved his Majesty's sovereign 
authority in Causes Ecclesiastical.” Any minister who 
breaks this Canon incurs the “pain” of suspension,—a 
penalty which, it may be noted, is not attached to the 
rubric at the end of the Confirmation Service, the rubric 
relied on by those who desire to exclude absolutely from 
the Communion ail unconfirmed persons. We will not 
say that this Canon makes any clergyman who gives 
the Communion to Lord Halifax and other members of 
the English Church Union guilty of an offence which 
renders him liable to suspension, for it is no doubt possible 
for Lord Halifax and his followers to argue that the line 
they take in regard to the Royal authority in “Causes 
Ecclesiastical” is only in appearance, and not in reality, 
“speaking against and depraving” such authority, 
According to the Canon, however, if a clergyman, as may 
well be, conscientiously believes that Lord Halifax, or any 
other strong High Churchman, has in fact “ spoken against 
and depraved” his Majesty’s authority, he would be guilty of 
an ecclesiastical offence for which he is liable to be punished 
by suspension were he to allow him to communicate. ‘I'he 
only mode of escape from a result so ridiculous is to refuse 
to hold that every canon and every rubric is to be obeyed 
in its strictest and most technical sense. In the same way, 
not only the rubrics but the Act of Uniformity make it a 
most serious offence to alter or add to, in any respect, the 
services set forth in the Prayer-book and annexed to the 
Act of Uniformity. Accordingly a breach of the rubric 
is committed whenever a clergyman arranges a special 
service for a harvest home or for some other local 
celebration, or, again, in the case of those memorial 
services which are now so much used in our churches. 
We need hardly say that we have no objection to such 
services, and hold that the clergy are perfectly right in 
making the necessary alterations, additions, and omissions. 
But that they are far more clearly and obviously offences 
against the law than the alleged offence caused by the 
admission to Communion of unconfirmed persons cannot 
be doubted. 
Again, as the Bishop of Carlisle most opportunely 
reminded us last week, the confirmation of Nonconformists 
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who were baptised by their own ministers and not in 
their parish churches, and who therefore bave no 
godfathers or godmothers, cannot take place without 
either a statement being made which is false in fact, 
or elsa an alteration in the service which is a breach 
of the Act of Uniformity, and therefore of both statute 
law and Church law. Other correspondents, notably 
Mr. Daustini Cremer, give us plenty of further examples 
of breaches of the rubrics which are constantly 
committed by the clergy. To put the point once more, 
we ourselves have no objection to such breaches of 
the rubric, and, indeed, hold them just and necessary, 
precisely as many breaches of obsolete statute law 
are just and necessary. What we do say, however, is 
that if the rubric and the canons are to be enforced 
pedantically and in a highly technical sense in one case, 
they ought to be so enforced in the others. It would be 
ridiculous merely to enforce the rubrics, the canons, and 
the statute law where High Church clergymen like to see 
them enforced, and to reject and treat those enactments 
with contumely in cases where they are disliked by High 
Churchmen, Especially ridiculous would be such a course 
in the present case. ‘Ihe rubrics and canons which are 
habitually violated are canons as to the meaning of which 
there is little or no possibility of dispute. On the other 
hand, the rubric in regard to Confirmation is one where it 
is extremely doubtful whether what we may call the 
technical and pedantic interpretation is really valid. In 
our opinion it is not, and upon that contention we shall 
have something to say later. Here our point is that, even 
admitting that an offence is committed by a clergyman 
who gives the Communion to an unconfirmed person, it 
does not differ in ecclesiastical or statutory law from the 
offence he commits in altering the services, in not entirely 
immersing a healthy baby at baptism, or in giving the 
Communion to a person whom he conscientiously believes 
to have “spoken against and depraved” the Royal 
Supremacy in “ Causes Ecclesiastical.” Indeed, in the 
last case he must deem himself to have committed a 
greater offence, for it is a greater offence to break 
a regulation to which a special penalty is attached 
than to break one which is only supported by a general 
admonition. 


We must take one more point in this connexion,—the 
very important point raised by one of our correspondents 
in this week’s paper when he asks whether the Princes and 
Priucesses. who marry into our Royal Family are confirmed 
or reconfirmed before they receive the Communion, and 
if not, why not. Take the case of Queen Alexandra. 
Unless we have missed some record of the event, her 
Majesty was not confirmed by a Bishop of the Church 
of England after her marriage, nor was the father 
of the present King, Prince Albert. But those who 
contend that Confirmation and the laying on of hands 
by a Bishop qualified to do so—i.e., by a Bishop who has 
the Apostolic Succession—are a necessary preliminary to 
the reception of the Communion are estopped from arguing 
that Queen Alexandra or any of the Princes or Princesses 
of the Lutheran Church have been confirmed in their own 
Churches. The Danish Church, we understand, is held 
by our High Churchmen not to possess the Apostolic 
Succession any more than the German Lutheran Church or 
the Presbyterian Church. Therefore the members of those 
Churches, if not reconfirmed, cannot be said to have received 
Confirmation of the kind insisted on by the Warden of 
Radley and others. If, then, as they argue, it is an offence 
to give the Communion to an unconfirmed person, that 
offence must have been committed by every Archbishop, 
Bishop, and clergyman who gave the Communion to Prince 
Albert or has given it to Queen Alexandra,—assuming that 
we are right in thinking that there was no Confirmation by 
an Anglican Bishop. The Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
example, must have committed that offence at the Corona- 
tion. Will it be contended in reply that Prince Albert, the 
Queen, and the other Princes and Princesses had declared 
themselves to be “ready and desirous to be confirmed” 
according to the rites of the Church of England? We may, 
we think, presume that they did nothing of the kind, and 
that they would have refused to condemn by implication 
the Evangelical Churches in which they were brought 
up. Needless to say, we have no sympathy with the 
argument we are now developing; but here in it is 
absolutely essential that the upholders of the technical 


—— Ti, 
and pedantic interpretation of the rubric should meet 
point, They will, we feel sure, not meet it by saying { 
the laws of the Church must bow to the great of the 
to Queens and Princes and Princesses, One more int 
may be mentioned, as it is alluded to by one o our 
correspondents. It is said that Archbishop Tait, whogg 
family, if we remember rightly, were Scottish Preshy. 
terians, believed it to be lawful to administer the Com. 
munion to members of the Presbyterian Church, though 
they were unconfirmed, and though, as persons w 
remained Presbyterians, it was necessary to assume that 
they were not “ready and desirous to be confirmed” 
according to the rites of the Church of England, 

We now desire to deal with a matter of importangg 
in regard to the rubric at the end of the Confirmatiog 
Service. That rubric, as several of our correspondents 
remind us, was altered at the Savoy Conference after 
the Restoration. Up to that time the words of the 
rubric no doubt appeared to require the minister not 
to give the Communion to any persons who had not 
been confirmed. At the Savoy Conference, however, the 
ministers who presented certain “exceptions against the 
Book of Common Prayer” stated :—‘ We desire that 
Confirmation may not be made so necessary to the Holy 
Communion as that none should be admitted to it unless 
they be confirmed.” The answer of the Bishops was as 
follows ;—‘ There ig no inconvenience that Confirmation 
should be required before the Communion when it may be 
ordinarily obtained. That which you here fault you else. 
where desire [alluding to another exception in which the 
ministers asked that the power to repel might be 
strengthened We are willing that to the 
rubric after Confirmation these words may be added, ‘or 
be ready and desirous to be confirmed.’” The rubric wag 
then revised and assumed its present form. It seems 
to us that if the Bishops had meant to insist that 
non-Confirmation was an absolute bar to Communion, 
they would not have yielded at all to the desire of the 
ministers, but would have kept the old form intact, 
That they altered it on the request made was proof that 
they did not desire to maintain the position of absolute 
prohibition, though they did desire at the same time to 
support the rite of Confirmation as much as possible, 
Therefore it seems to us that the decision of the Savoy 
Conference strengthens materially the contention made in 
the Spectator,—namely, that the object of the clause 
“ready and desirous to be confirmed” was to place 
persons of discreet age and religious intention in as good 
a position as confirmed persons. In other words, we 
think it may be fairly argued that those whom we may call 
confirmable persons were given the right to receive the 
Communion as well as confirmed persons. 

Possibly this may seem to some of our readers too subtle, 
though we do not take that view ourselves. If so, we would 
ask them to consider the matter from the following point 
of view. The addition of the words made at the Savoy 
Conference on the direct plea of the ministers must have 
had some effect on the old absolute prohibition, and must 
have been meant to have some effect. What effect could 
it have had but to widen the rubric and to admit persons 
who were not admitted by the old words? One cannot 
suppose that the Bishops at the Conference altered the 
words of the rubric merely to cheat the ministers iuto 
thinking that their point was gained when really nothing 
was changed. An act so deceitful is unthinkable. Rather 
we must assume that, though jealous of the rite of 
Confirmation and anxious to maintain it as a duty for 
Church-people, they did not dare to erect it into a kind of 
sacrament, or even an absolute bar to Communion. In 
effect they left the door open, but put a notice upon it 
that people ought not to go in that way. If, however, in 
spite of this, people insisted on going in by that door, they 
would not take the responsibility of actually turning them 
out. Our Church is, of course, full of such compromises, 
and there is nothing in the least unlikely or unprecedented 
in our suggestion. 

Should any clergyman, in doubt as to the course he 
ought to pursue, ask our final opinion on the whole 
matter, it ig this. Though the point whether a clergyman 
has a right to repel communicants save only for notorious 
evil living and the denial of the Royal Supremacy has 








never been judicially decided, and is possibly not capable 
of clear decigion, there can be no doubt that a clergyman 
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who chooses to admit unconfirmed persons to Communion, 
is so many Archbishops, Bishops, and clergymen have 
done in the past, is committing no ecclesiastical or civil 
offence of greater decree than that committed by a person 
who, as we have said, makes an alteration in the services 
either of omission or addition, or who does not immerse 
a healthy child completely at the baptismal font, or, again, 
does not insist upon communicants being also parishioners. 
Therefore every clergyman who is anxious to allow uncon- 
firmed Nonconformists to come to the Communion may 
feel that he can do so with a clear conscience. On the 
other hand, it seems to us plain that a clergyman who 
conscientiously feels that he ought not to admit an 
unconfirmed person to Communion is bound, if he repels, 
to do so a! provisionally, and to refer the case for the 
decision of his Bishop. It is on the Bishop that the 
responsibility for the further repelling of the Nonconformist 
ought to rest. In such cases we can only hope that the 
Bishop, accustomed to judge these matters in a wider 
spirit, and conscious of the legal difticuities in which he 
would land himself if he were to insist on a pedantic 
observation of the rubrics, and still more, impelled by 
the true spirit of Christianity, will refuse to order the 
exclusion of any person sincerely “ready and desirous ” 
to take the Communion, even though not “ready and 
desirous to be confirmed.” 

We feel bound to say that there seems to us something, 
if not blasphemous, at any rate wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianity in arguing such a point as this 
as if it were solely a point of law and not of religion. 
But if it is essentially not a point of Church law but a 

int of Christianity that is being considered, can any 
man who looks into his own couscience, and who desires 
to do the will of God as it is found in the Gospels and 
the teaching of Christ, really doubt what would be the 
will of our Lord in such a matter? Would our Lord 
have repelled any man from His side, from His gifts, and 
from His ministrations on a punctilio, on a point of 
law, on a matter of ritual? Would He, Who told the 
ritualists of His day that they laid on men burdens too 
heavy to be borne, have given His approval to those 
whose misdirected zeal prompts them to shut, as they 
believe, the gates of heavenly mercy upon all who did not 
conform with rigid accuracy to the rubric? We, at any 
rate, cannot read the Gospel or the will of Jesus in any 
such sense as that. If we look to the spirit of our 
Lord’s teaching we shall surely find, not repulsion but 
embracement, not exclusion but inclusion. What we said 
at the beginning of this controversy we must say again. 
We are neither theologians nor ecclesiastical lawyers, 
and we of course make no pretence to a monopoly of 
Christian truth. We will not condemn Pharisaism in the 
spirit of the Pharisees. But at least we have a right, as 
Koglishmen, to ask other Englishmen, whether Bishops or 
clergymen or laymen, to remember so to be Churchmen as 
not to forget they are Christians. 





MR. CARNEGIE AND THE LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 


N R. CARNEGIE is a very sincere and industrious 
champion of peace. He would like to see the 
monstrously expensive competition in armaments, which 
threatens to weigh down the civilised world under burdens 
greater than it can bear, ended once for all. So would 
weall. The only question is whether in the state of the 
world as we know it another attempt to limit armaments 
—Sir Heury Campbell-Bannerman’s honest attempt failed 
notoriously and hopelessly—would not produce an even 
greater state of mistrust and disquiet than exists now. 
We think it would. Mr. Carnegie, according to an 
interview with him published in the Daily Mail on 
Monday, declares, on the other hand, that it is 
“imbecility” to consent to the continuance of the naval 
competition. He proposes to relieve the world of this 
nuisance. We are always open to cousider a good offer ; 
80 let us examine the methods by which Mr. Carnegie 
would try to save us all from “imbecility,” and ask 
ourselves what would happen if they were employed. 

Mr. Carnegie has suggested before now that an 
International Conference should be summoned for the 
limitation of armaments, but he is said to have made the 
new suggestion that it should be summoned by the United 








States. His reason for thinking that the United States 
ought to do this is that “ neutral nations cannot remain 
indifferent to the action of two rival Powers, which 
lays enormous burdens on the rest of the world, and 
threatens war in which all may be involved.” But 
does not this statement beg several questions? If other 
nations are deeply affected by the rivalry of Britain and 
Germany, how can they be “neutral”? And if the United 
States is not neutral, how ean she plead the very quali- 
fication for taking the lead with which Mr. Carnegie 
dutifully invests ber? But perhaps Mr. Carnegie did not 
use the word “neutral”; it may have been attributed 
to him by the correspondent in summarising his argument. 
Later in the account, however, we find the following 
among the quotations from Mr. Carnegie’s exact words :— 
“ Now this is not merely a spectacle for the United States 
to marvel at, but it has a direct and vital value for us. 
Our country is necessarily about to be drawn into the 
vortex.” That, at all events, is a repudiation of neutrality. 
Mr. Carnegie admits, then, that the United States cannot 
upproach Germany and say :—*“ You and the British are 
carrying on a mad and ruinous rivalry which is bound to 
end in a catastrophe. You are apparently blind to what 
you are doing, and so we, as an impartial friend of both, 
have ventured to step in to save you from yourselves. 
It is an altruistic action, and should, therefore, be 
accepted without mistrust. We have got no conceivable 
interests to serve.” Germany would say :—* But you have 
got conceivable interests to serve. You cannot be in- 
different to the question whether England or Germany 
shall be supreme at sea. In asking us to stop building 
ships you are really asking us to consent to a perpetual 
inferiority in the world. Why on earth should you make 
such a demand of us? As a matter of fact, you have 
probably consulted England, and this is the result.” So 
far from mistrust being abated, we venture to say that a 
new mistrust would certainly be created by any country 
acting iu the way Mr. Carnegie suggests, and pretending 
to an impartiality which she may possess but caunot 
prove. But let that pass; a way might conceivably be 
discovered to bring about what we should all like if only 
the assumption on which Mr. Carnegie’s whole proposal 
is based were beyond dispute. Is it? His assumption 
as to the international rivalry in shipbuilding (Austria, 
France, and Italy are all increasing their programmes to 
an extent not dreamed of a year ago) is that “all this is 
caused by German and British rivalry.” Unfortunately 
this statement does not bear examination. It names an 
effect, and ignores the cause which is the only thing worth 
thinking about. The naval programmes of the last few 
months are not a mere fatuous imitation of those of 
Germany and Britain, but the direct result of the 
demoralising of Europe by the discovery that pledges 
given in solemn Treaties count for nothing. For more 
than a generation we had been accustomed to accept the 
word of Austria-Hungary as an absolute guarantee that 
she would fulfil what she undertook and abide by what 
she promised. She was our beaw-idéal of a Continental 
State. Now we know that a Treaty, which is intended to 
bind all its signatories till it is replaced by another, may 
be disregarded as though it did not exist. While that is so, 
nations must rely entirely upon foree to defend themselves 
and preserve their rights. There is no longer, in the old 
sense, any public law under which they lived with a feeling 
of security. If all the police—symbols of law—were 
suddenly removed from the streets of London, the most 
peaceable citizens would be carrying revolvers in a few 
days. Something like that has happened in Europe. And 
it is at this moment, of all others, that Mr. Carnegie takes 
as the foundation of his agreeable scheme the assumption 
that only a kind of “ cussedness” has led Britain and 
Germany on in an enormously expensive competition which 
has involved the rest of Europe. The essential meaning 
of his assumption is this, that agreements between the 
Powers as to the limitation of armaments might be safely 
accepted as inviolable. If Mr. Carnegie did not believe 
that, his scheme would not mean anything. But we 
absolutely deny the truth, even the sanity, of that belief, 
and we are convinced that nearly every one who has 
studied European events since the Turkish Revolution 
must agree with us. 

Mr. Carnegie’s assumptions do not end there, He 
assumes that “the United States is the greatest industrial 
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and most peaceful nation,” and is, as such, entitled to lead 
the way in reconciling the peoples. But if this is to be the 
understanding, will it placate, say, the German Emperor ? 
We suppose that the Emperor would assert some claim to 
consideration as the most peaceful Monarch. Anyhow, we 
cannot think that the implication that the less peaceful 
and mire imbecile nations are being recalled to their 
senses by a saner and more peaceful nation would put 
the Emperor and his advisers in precisely the frame of 
mind which the Conference would require. Mr. Carnegie 
has perhaps forgotten that the Germans are a proud people, 
and that they are as sensitive as an individual could possibly 
be when an outsider questions either their credentials as a 
peace-loving people or their right to try to control the seas if 
they can. Mr. Carnegie, in fact, leaves out of his reckoning 
altogether the conception of sovereignty. It is this con- 
ception which makes the negotiations of nations quite 
different from the dealings of business men. One business 
man may want to get the better of another, but he does 
not want to be his acknowledged master in the world and 
control his every act by virtue of superior power. But 
this is exactly what nations do aim at. They may want to 
use their power for good purposes according to their lights, 
but they undoubtedly do want to have it. 

When Mr. Carnegie comes to the summoning of the 
Conference he says :—* The first duty is to discover what 
nation, if any, is at fault—on which nation must rest the 
responsibility of menacing the peace of the world. If any 
Power or Powers should refuse to accept the invitation to 
meet in friendly conference, it would be clear where the 
responsibility rested. If such conference were convened 
and any Power refused to enter the league of peace, to 
submit to arbitration all questions arising in future on sea, 
and to agree that private property shall be immune on sea 
as now on land, then also it would be clear where the 
blame must rest for continuing the present intolerable 
conditions. Here, I say, is a probable way out of the dangers 
which threaten civilisation itself.” We should say, rather, 


that here is a way to plunge deeper into the dangers. What 
would be the effect on a nation which was found “at 
fault”? Of course it would not believe itself at fault. 
It would simply think that it was being bullied by a group 


of conspirators. One: hesitates to express iu ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ the kind of answer with which an angry country 
would make known its defiance, or its alarm. Probably 
Mr. Taft will not act upon Mr. Carnegie’s suggestion that 
he should be the one to set in train the procedure for 
fastening this provocative accusation upon some nation. 
But let us suppose the almost impossible,—let us 
suppose limitation agreed upon. What machinery would 
there be to exact due observance of the undertakings ? 
Unless we all trusted one another absolutely, we should 
have to watch one another very carefully. What doos 
Mr. Carnegie suggest? Would spying upon another be 
considered good form, or part of the necessary apparatus 
for the cultivation of international vonfidence ? Evasions 
of the understanding might easily be reconciled with 
the letter of the law. When Napoleon insisted that 
Prussia should limit her Army to a fixed number of men, 
she simply created a short-service system, aud passed her 
young men quickly through it. She did not exceed the 
prescribed number, but, thanks to the Reserve she 
provided, she had a larger Army than ever. We fear 
that insisting upon the limitation of armaments in the 
modern world might be a very forcible operation. And, 
indeed, we are confirmed in that opinion by some later 
words of Mr. Carnegie at Bideford on Wednesday. We 
quote from the Daily Mail :—“ Mr. Carnegie said he was 
as certain in his own mind that the day would come when 
international disputes would be settled by arbitration as 
he was that the sun shone. * But,’ he added, ‘if there is 
to be any fighting, I am getting into the mood of thinking 
—if there is to be any crime of the kind committed—we 
are going to have a word to say about it, and if we say 
there is to be peace and any other vicious foe says there is 
to be war, then it will be a bad day for them.’” Ah, these 
harbingers of peace! How ready they are to “fight like 
devils for conciliation”! Mr. Carnegie, if sufticiently 
aroused by the “imbecility” of the world, would call on the 
United States to crush the recusant nation which stands 
in the way of the millennium. And crush it with what ? 
With the Navy which Mr. Carnegie has argued against 
with so much eloquence? Wealth and population will 





ee 
not coerce any one. A fleet alone can do so. We hay, 
often regretfully remarked that talk of arbitration 
generally ends in talk of war. Mr. Carnegie has possibj 
beaten the record by passing from the one sort to the 
other within a week. 





THE . FINANCE BILL. 


Slee text of the Finance Bill more than justifies 

the prolonged discussion that preceded its intro. 
duction, for the proposals of the Government, as get 
forth in the ponderous verbiage of the Bill, do not in 
essence differ from those embodied in the Resolutions 
which were discussed in Committee of Ways and Means, 
A few details are filled in, but nothing essential is changed, 
In one respect, indeed, the Bill is even worse than the 
Budget, for it gives precedence to that portion of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s scheme which is financially the least 
important. The proposed new Land-taxes are placed first 
in the Bill, and they occupy no less than one-third of the 
whole text. Yet from a financial point of view the value 
of these taxes, in the present year at any rate, is insignifi- 
cant. Their total vield is estimated at £500,000, from 
which must be deducted the sum of £50,000, which is 
taken as the cost of valuation for the new taxes in the 
current year, leaving a net sum of £450,000. Everybody 
knows that the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not want 
this money. It is covered two or three times over by the 
underestimation of other branches of the revenue. There- 
fore by placing these taxes in the forefront of the Finance 
Bill Mr. Lloyd George has notified to Parliament that 
before all things his Budget is a fighting Budget. All the 
soft talk in which he has indulged of late, all his recent 
protestations that his only desire is to raise the necessary 
revenue from those who can best afford to pay, mean 
nothing. The Finance Bill is primarily intended to give 
effect to the Henry Georgeite superstition—which has 
eaten so deeply into the Liberal Party—that the private 
ownership of land is a sin against the community, and 
that national prosperity can only be secured by confiscating 
as rapidly as possible the whole value of all the land which 
is privately owned. ‘Those who believe that the private 
ownership of land has been in the past one of the most 
potent causes of the advancement of mankind will gladly 
accept this challenge, and will fight the Finance Bill as a 
deliberate attempt to introduce Mr. Henry George's 
theories in place of the principles of law which all 
civilised nations have hitherto accepted. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the new theories are 
introduced with caution. The Glasgow enthusiasts who 
have for years maintained an agitation for the special 
rating or taxing of land values would hardly recognise 
their schemes in the text of the present Bill. For example, 
one of the main features of the Glasgow agitation was a 
demand that the owners of feu-duties and ground annuals 
should be specially rated, although they had parted with 
their land on a perpetual lease which bound the lessee to 
pay rates and taxes. Countless speeches have been made 
on this subject by Scotch Radicals, and the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, over which the present 
Lord Advocate presided in 1906, reported in favour of this 
proposal. Yet it has been ignominiously set aside by the 
Government in an interpretation clause. 

Some of the other interpretation clauses are unforiu- 
nately not so clear as this, for they follow the vicious habit 
so common in modern legislation of referring to other Acts 
without reproducing the words referred to. It is con- 
sequently difficult to be sure what will happen in sucha 
common case as that of a piece of land burdened with a 
very heavy mortgage and taxed as “undeveloped” land. 
This case is certain to occur frequently, for it is the practice 
of builders around many towns to buy land for building 
and to mortgage it heavily. Often the building has to be 
postponed because the demand for houses is not sufficiently 
brisk. During all this time the builder will have to pay 
the halfpenny tax, but it is not clear whether that tax will 
be assessed upon the whole value of the land or upon the 
owner's interest after deducting the value of the mortgage. 
In the former case, the tax may easily eat up any profit 
that the builder could reasonably hope to get by developing 
the land; in the latter case, the greater part of the proposed 
tax could easily be evaded. 

The provisions of the Bill with regard to the proposed 
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Reversion-duty deserve more than passing comment. It 
that in the case of reversions purchased before the 
jntroduction of the Budget no Reversion-duty is to be 
charged unless a period of thirty years has elapsed from 
the date of the purchase of the reversion. ‘This will, of 
course, exclude a good many reversions from the operation 
of the tax. Even more important is the provision that the 
tax is not to apply to leases of less than twenty-one years. 
For obvious reasons, also, it cannot be applied to perpetual 
Jjeases, 80 that, in effect, the tax amounts to a penalisation 
of any lease Jess than a perpetual lease and more than a 
twenty-one years’ lease. It is difficult to see why the State 
should interfere aud thus condemn by a tax leases, say, of 
thirty-five years or of ninety-nine years. Presumably the 
rties who make such leases are just as able to make an 
equitable bargain as those who make leases for twenty-one 
ears. In every case the value of the reversion is taken 
into account by both parties, and the mau who contracts 
for the reversion pays for it by agreeing to receive a reduced 
rental until the reversion falls in. There is no difference 
between this common proceeding and the equally, or even 
more, common practice of paying an annual premium in 
order to secure wu deferred annuity or a capital sum on 
death. Perhaps, however, Mr. Lloyd George wishes to 
begin gently, and deferred annuities and life assurances 
will be the marks for his next Budget. 

With regard to the proposed exemptions from the new 
Land-taxes, several important points arise. Clause XXV. 
says that none of these taxes are to be charged upon land 
held by persons “carrying on any undertaking or institu- 
tion without any view to the payment of any dividend or 
profit out of the revenue thereof, for purposes which, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, are public purposes or 
charitable purposes.” It is impossible to be sure what 
these words mean. Presumably they will exclude land 
held by a political or social club, for such clubs do not 
divide profits. Will the words also exclude the vast 
interests in land owned by the great Friendly Societies ? 
These Societies in one sense give a dividend, but in 
another sense they only give back to each member 
what he has subscribed for, including interest upon the 
capital he has advanced. ‘The Friendly Societies will 
certainly bring all the political pressure they can com- 
mand to insist upon this interpretation; but if they 
win their point the same exemption must be conceded to 
other mutual insurance societies. In any case, it is 
intolerable that the interpretation of this important point 
should be left to the “ opinion of the Commissioners.” 

Nor is this the only difficulty which arises from the 
roposed exemption; for the clause goes on to say that 
if the land held for charitabie or public purposes is sold, 
Increment Value Duty may be collected. The same land 
will ulso after sale clearly become liable for the halfpenny 
duty if it is undeveloped land. The effect of these pro- 
visions must be to do what our ancestors tried to prevent, — 
namely, to lock up land in mortmain. For the owners of 
land held for a charity will be deterred from selling by the 
double consideration that the selling value of the land will 
be diminished by the impending halfpenny tax, while any 
profit that may be made in spite of that impending tax 
will be taxed at the rate of 20 per cent. Apparently, 
however, the trustees for the charity will be able to evade 
both difficulties by adopting the Scotch plan of feus or 
perpetual leases. Indeed, it seems as if an agitation which 
began in Glasgow for the taxation of feu-duties were going 
to lead to the extension of the feuing system over the 
whole kingdom. 

Little space has been left for commenting on the other 
features of the Finance Bill, but a word must be said 
about the proposed tax on petrol. While this tax was 
under discussion in Committee of Ways and Means grave 
doubts were expressed as to whether it would be possible 
to provide for the various exemptions which Mr, Lloyd 
George proposed. Nothing in the text of the Bill removes 
these doubts. Clause LXV., Subsection 3, throws the 
responsibility of proving that petrol has been used for 
other purposes than the propulsion of motor-cars upon 
the person who claims so to have used it. In practice 
this will probably mean that a large number of persons 
will, in order to avoid the expense and trouble of 
claiming a rebate, pay a tax which Parliament did not 
intend to impose upon them. ‘This may be very convenient 
for the officials of the Customs and Excise Department, 








but it is hardly a method of taxation to be encouraged. 
Mr. Lloyd George would do wisely to drop this tax 
altogether. His idea of making motorists pay for their 
use of the roads is a very good one, but along the lines of 
a Petrol-tax that idea cannot be realised. Perhaps some 
day we shall again appreciate the wisdom of our ancestors, 
who built up a magnificent system of roads by levying at 
stated points a tax on every vehicle travelling along the 
road. Meanwhilethe abandonment of the Petrol-tax might 
advantageously be accompanied by tbe introduction of a 
tax on all vehicles in proportion to their weight. The 
destruction of the roads by heavy motor-lorries is even 
more serious than that effected by motor-cars driven for 
pleasure. It is, moreover, grossly unfair to the railway 
companies that these cars, which compete for railway 
traffic, should be allowed to use without payment highways 
maintained out of rates to which the railways are large 
contributors. 





THE EXPORT OF WORKS OF ART. 


VERY one who is interested in the maintenance of the 
art collections of this country will be grateful to the 
writer of three most informing articles which have lately 
appeared in the Times. Much that has been said about the 
recent offer for sale of the Norfolk Holbein—which we are 
extremely glad to learn has been saved to the nation—has 
been so wide of the mark that it has done more harm than 
good. The owner has been attacked because he has exer- 
cised his undoubted right to sell his own property, and, by 
a curious confusion, it has come to be thought an aggrava- 
tion of bis guilt that for a number of years he has lent 
the picture without charge to the National Gallery. The 
Director of that Gallery has been blamed for not opening 
negotiations for purchase long before the Duke of Norfolk 
had formed the intention of selling, in disregard of 
the fact that an official person is indisposed to make 
the inquiries natural in a purchaser until he has some 
ground for supposing that the money will be forthcoming 
when the time for carrying out the contract arrives. As 
the law stands, the Duke of Norfolk is the sole judge of 
the motives which have led him to sell his picture, and 
Sir Charles Holrovd has all along known but too well 
that the National Gallery has not the means of buying it. 
So far, then, no one is to blame for what has happened. 
And yet the incident discloses a highly unsatisfactory 
position of affairs. A very great change has come over 
English art collectors. From being buyers they have 
become sellers. It can no longer be said of England that 
she is “to works of art what the grave is to the dead ; her 
gates do not open again to let them out.” Collections are 
formed, but they more and more remain together only for 
the lifetime of the man who forms them. He has a 
fancy for pictures, and he indulges it as he dves other 
fancies,—so long as it pleases him and no longer. If 
the taste remains with him, there is no certainty that 
it will descend to his heir. In this way the habit of 
regarding pictures simply as marketable objects becomes 
continually stronger, and the collector learns to think less 
of the gallery they are to adorn than of the son who will 
be enriched by his father’s keen eye and artistic judgment. ' 
The writer in the Times gives a melancholy list of the 
additions that have been made to the Berlin Gallery 
during the last quarter of a century. While the National 
Gallery was still without a single Diirer, five examples 
of that master went from England to Berlin. Eight 
Rembrandts, two of them finer than any in our own 
Gallery, a “Last Judgment” by Fra Angelico, four 
examples of Rubens, a Giorgione, two Jan Van Eycks, 
a Velazquez, a Tiepolo, two Vandycks, the finest Schéngauer 
in existence, a Holbein, which were all in England before 
1882, are now at Berlin; and “ by far the greater number, 
including all the most important, were bought, seldom for 
large prices, and often without any effort being made to 
keep them in the country and without any stir arising over 
their departure.” In one way this exodus to Berlin is more 
annoying than the similar flight to America, For in the latter 
case the prices given have been very large, and, unpleasant 
as it is to be outbid by a millionaire, it is not so vexatious 
as to lose a great picture when it might have been had for 
a reasonable sum. But, apart from questions of money, 
the fact that a noble Titian, three works by Velazquez, a 
Mantegna, a Botticelli, a “famous Moroni,” a “ genuine 
Giotto,” two Holbeins, aud many fine Dutch pictures have 
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left us for the United States is a poor testimony to the 
estimation in which painting is held in this country. We 
can no longer buy great pictures from other countries, 
because the sale of them to foreigners is forbidden ; but thie 
cousideration has not seemingly checked the passion for 
selling those we have. In each separate instance there may 
have been reasons for parting with them of which only the 
owner can appreciate the force; but when so many change 
hands, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that they were 
chiefly valued for the cash for which they have been 
exchanged. That is no discredit to the individual owner ; 
aman has as much right to speculate in pictures as in 
any other security. But it is a discredit to the nation, 
since it implies that our rich men spend their money for 
less worthy reasons than they spent it in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. We are very far from saying 
that all these pictures should now be in the possession of 
thenation. The National Gallery bears a double character. 
It is not only one of the finest collections in Europe, 
it is also a singularly representative collection. Particular 
schools or particular masters can of course be studied to 
greater advantage elsewhere, but nowhere can so many 
schools and so many great masters be studied within the 
same walls. It is desirable that this feature should be 
maintained, and in order to maintain it a picture of less 
importance in itself may be more important from the point 
of view of the student. Where the list of schools repre- 
sented is so varied some are naturally less fortunate than 
others, and it is quite possible that a less important picture 
of a school in which the Gallery is weak may be better 
worth having than a greater work belonging to a school of 
which we have many examples already. But for many of 
our losses we cannot take to ourselves this consolation. 
They would not only have been additions to the National 
Collection, they would have filled gaps which are still 
unfilled, and, as each year goes by, are likely to remain 
unfilled. 

The Times makes three proposals for checking the drain 
of works of art from this country. ‘he first, which is at 
once the most important and the least exacting, is the 
institution of a system of registration. ‘At present there 
is no official whose business it is to know what valuable 
works of art there are in the country, or where they are, 
or which of them may be for sale Pictures of 
inestimable value may be, and have been, sold out of the 
country without the Director of the National Gallery 
hearing of the sale until the mischief is done.” But what 
is a work of art? There must be some method of answering 
this question other than the statement of the possessor. 
Nor are all works of equal importance. Restrictions 
which may be imperative in the case of pictures of great 
importance would be needlessly irksome in the case of 
those of less artistic value. The Times suggests the 
appointment of a Commission of Experts formed on the 
plan of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which has 
done such excellent service in another field. This Com- 
mission should be armed with the right of visiting all 
houses in which they might expect to find the treasures 
they were in search of, and of arranging them in three 
classes. The first class should “ consist only of works which 
should be kept in the country at all costs; the second 
of works inferior to those in the first class but still of 
great artistic value; the third of works still more inferior 
artistically but of considerable historic interest.” We are 
not sure whether this third class is really wanted. 
Historical interest chiefly appeals to the home consumer, 
and is less likely to provoke competition abroad. But the 
first two classes would furnish really valuable informa- 
tion. To make it available for use, however, it must be 
accompanied by a prohibition of the sale of any registered 
work of art either to a British or a foreign purchaser 
without due notice to an appointed official giving 
particulars of price and purchaser. As regards sales 
under this provision, the writer in the Zimes suggests that 
there should be an absolute prohibition of the export of 
works contained in the first class, while as regards the 
other classes leave must be had from the State before a 
sale can be legally made, and the State shall have 
a right of pre-emption. The absolute prohibition would 
apply only to a very small number of works, and, 
as it would be a prohibition nut of sale but of 
export, the home market would still be open to the 
owner. Even with these qualifications the restriction 





would mean a great deal, and the proposer 

that the owners of these exceptional ‘tekken shoul be 
compensated in two ways. No Death-duties should by 
charged on works of art included in Class I, and the 
Parliamentary grants to galleries and museums should bg 
increased so us to make the right of pre-emption reserved 
to the State a reality. The Times suggests that the meang 
of making this addition to the grant should be provided 
by special taxation in the shape of a tax upon the sales of 
works of art—meaning, no doubt, works of art that haya 
found their way on to the register—and an export-duty 
on all works of art allowed to leave the country. In thi 
way the persons to whom the export of their property jg 
forbidden would be compensated by the possessors of works 
of art of less importance. 


How this plan would work we are not prepared at the 
moment to say; nor are we at all clear that the distinction 
between works of art, however pre-eminent, and other 
forms of property is so evident as to justify this 
exceptional treatment, except upon the ordinary principle 
of compensation. But compulsory registration would be 
quite right, and any owner might be enabled to prohibit 
the export of works of art specifically named in his wil] 
and on these no Death-duties should be charged. A 
testator would simply say: “I desire that my picture, 
the , by , Shall be registered as a national 
heirloom,” and at once his picture would become un. 
exportable, but also not chargeable with Death-duties, 
We do not say that this power may not be rightly exercised 
by the State as well as by individual owners, but our 
suggestion has the advantage of being a less startling 
proposal in itself, and one that has a precedent in tho 
present law of heirlooms. 








THE PROVENCAL STRAIN. 


rq\HE enthusiastic ceremonies at Arles in honour of 

M. Frédéric Mistral, whose great poem, “ Miréio,” was 
published fifty years ago, make one reflect on the meaning to 
France and the world of the Provencal genius. No influence 
in French literature has been so unmistakable, and the 
Provengal strain may be similarly marked in French national 
characteristics. When we speak of the French as “ Latins” 
we are almost taking the Provengals as the type. Of course 
there is really no French type, for the sections of few nations 
are more diverse than those of France; but it is a testimony 
to the permeating power of the Provengal genius that we can 
even loosely think of it as representing the nation. To begin 
with, France is very different from Paris. If you wandered 
all over France and then discovered Paris, not having heard 
of it before, you would come on it with astonishment. It 
would not appear to you by any means a compendium of what 
you had seen. There is a ferment in Paris which has no 
counterpart in the serene dullness of most country towns. 
Yet every province has its own nature which makes it more 
different from other provinces than the Welsh or Scotch aro 
from the English. The Breton, beinga Celt, is devout, super- 
stitious, kindly, and frequently prodigal; the peasants of 
Normandy are as good at bargains as a Yorkshireman at 
selling a horse; the heavy, deliberate people of Picardy seem 
to be made only to eat, drink, work, and sleep, and when they 
drink too much they do so with less grace than the Bretons; 
the Provengals have no need of their wine to heighten their 
emotions,—their climate endows them with all their volatility 
and expansiveness. And yet, in spite of these vivid contrasts 
und oppositions, the Provencals are on the whole more 
“French” than any people in France. 

Provence has communicated to France what is most truly 
Latin in the nation, perhaps because it was the most civilised 
part of the outlying Roman Empire. It thrives nnder a warm 
sun and brilliant sky, which ripen gaiety and the imagina- 
tion as vegetables are ripened under glass. Daudet remarks 
that if a Southerner tells lies, he must be forgiven; it is not 
his fault, it is the sun’s. So we must think very gently and 
indulgently of Tartarin, as well as of all gasconaders. And 
indeed we do; for this is one of the signs that the spirit of 
Provence has made itself felt even among us Englishmen. 
Songs, rustic poetry, legends, and dances make themselves 
plainly heard and seen across the sea and hills which divide 
us from the sunny South of France; and the mind of Keats 
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tuted instinctively to Provence as representing the allegro 
so life — 
«0, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deop-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth.” 

The Provengals are the children of that dry, sparkling air of 
theits which is like the air of lofty plateaus. They are not 
painters, they are not architects ; they are poets,—and always 
pave been. Frédéric Mistral is only the latest, and one of the 
most accomplished, of a very long poetical dynasty. One 
cannot hear the soft tones and marked and incessant cadences 
of Provencal speech without feeling that it mus? be set to 
music. The troubadours were musicians as well as poets. It 
is even possible that music counted sometimes fu: more than 
the poetry. (In all countries bad poetry is sometimes immor- 
talised by attractive music.) And the troubadours were not 
like mediaeval jesters in an English house. Their profession 
drew into its ranks some of the noblest in the land. To bea 
good amateur troubadour was, we imagine, an end as desirable 
as to be a first-class amateur cricketer in England to-day. 
William of Poitiers gave respectability to the fraternity. 
Even the monks burst into song on the national model. 
The jongleurs, or minstrels, also, were not mountebanks and 
pariahs like actors in England; they had a reflected glory 
from the higher grade of the singing and reciting profession. 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion was a troubadour, and a good one too. 
The Provencals had a theory that you could not write love 
verses unless you were in love. That is no doubt an excellent 
principle, if not always exactly what we could call practical. 
But whether the troubadours lived up to their theory or 
not, their devout and highly reverential invocations to 
the objects of their passion will always remain examples 
of love verses for the world to admire. The ample and 
complex rhyming was considered by Dante himself worthy 
of imitation. 

There came a time when the troubadours, who bad spread 
the spirit of Provence throughout the whole civilised world 
of the West, were swept away. They melted like snow 
before the rigours of the Albigensian wars, which laid waste 
the South of France, destroyed the castles, and ruined the 
landowners. At least it has always been said that the 
troubadours scattered before the tide of war into Italy and 
Spain. Others may think that their art had hardened into 
an artificiality and monotony which were to a large extent 
their own undoing. However that may be, spontaneous 
and beautiful singing had once been heard in the land, and 
now was heard no more. For three hundred years the people 
cultivated no folk-songs or legends in poetry. Attempts 
were made fitfully from the seventeenth century onwards to 
revive the poetical glories of Provence, but it would not be a 
harsh judgment to say that no attempt had any success 
worthy of the name till the rise of Frédéric Mistral. 

Mistral grew up among the sights and sounds of a Provengal 
farm. He moved among the peasants, who were his friends, 
and learned and cherished the tales and phrases of the people 
which had persevered through generations but were bereft of 
the form of poetry. He conceived the ambition to make the 
peasants, the scenery, and the history and legends of Provence 
live again in poetry written in the common language. He 
aimed ata revival. It was a perilous aspiration. How many 
have attempted to revive an admired period of the past and 
have preduced only a monstrous insincerity! The “ first, 
fine, careless rapture” can hardly ever be recaptured. But 
Mistral has succeeded, because he has conveyed from one age 
toanother only things which were essential. He has trans- 
ported the spirit, not the body. “ Miréio,” his best, earliest, 
and most famous work, is an epic in dialect. The story is a 
very simple one of a rich girl who is kept apart from her poor 
lover, and dies in his presence when, too late, they are brought 
together. This simple incident is clothed with all the true epic 
qualities; descriptions of scenery and of popular customs, and 
a great array of simile are employed. The elementary facts of 
Nature and human life are interwoven with the very elements of 
humanemotion. And in form the poem is cast after the great 
models of Homer and Virgil. If Homer had never written, 
we should not have “ Mirtio” precisely as it is. Ronsard and 
his colleagues of the Pléiade turned away from classical forms 
to follow the dictates of Nature and truth, but Mistral has 
found both in a return to the oldest of classical models. 





Postry is justified of all her children. Like the troubadoura 
before him, Mistral has fallen into a certain monotony in some 
of his later poems; he has dragged in his Provengal loré in and 
out of season. But in “Mirtio” the setting is all perfectly 
appropriate to the narrative, and indeed indispensable to it. 
Provence has been parcelled out in departments like the rest 
of France ever since the time of Mirabeau, and can no longer 
boast a political identity, but the Provengal ethos remains. 
The Félibrige who applied themselves half-a-century ago under 
Mistral’s schoolmaster, Romanille, to a Provengal literary 
revival have triumphed. That is the meaning of the festivities 
at Arles. We Englishmen may join in them from a distance, 
for we know that we, and all the world, would be immeasurably 
poorer without the langue d’oc and the Provencal strain. 





THE PAGEANTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


QUAINT and ancient city is Chester to-day; but 

picture it some five centuries ago at Whitsuntide, 
when its streets were beginning to fill ere yet the bell of 
St. Werburgh’s Abbey had tolled the monks to the hour of 
prime! From the arched shops, warehouses, or cellars, at 
the basement, rise the black-and-white timber-and-plaster 
houses, their overhanging gables and pierced and carven 
verge-boards looking down upon the gathering crowd beneath. 
Traders and craftsmen, and wives of Chester garbed in the 
scarlet gites of holiday, are mingled with bondmen of the 
Abbot and outlandish folk whose cockers are dust-besprent 
with tramping, long before the dawn, through far Cheshire 
lanes; there hangs about them the pungent reek of wood- 
smoke from the fires of their open hearths. Knight or squire, 
in houppelande of gay colour and rich stuff, stands next to 
shepherd or ploughman, to shipmen in “gowne of faldyng 
to the knee,” to green-clad foresters, and archers from the 
castle whose breasts and backs are signed with the red cross 
of St. George. And now at last from the Abbey gateway the 
first “ pageant” slowly rumbles down the street and comes to 
a halt. The wheeled scaffold or waggon is curtained about 
with serge to hide the dressing-room beneath the stage, but 
the platform above is all open to the sight of the gazing 
crowd. The first play is the Fall of Lucifer; as it ends and is 
moved onward its place is taken by the pageant of the Creation 
and Adam's Fall. Next comes the play of the Deluge, 
wherein the Ark is fabricated with miraculous speed, while 
Noah’s wife, with an imaginative touch which seeks no 
Scriptural warrant, is pictured in a mood of sudden perversity 
refusing to enter her lord's new-built “cheiste” unless he 
consents to save her gossips from the Flood. Thus, as 
pageant after pageant is presented—twenty-four in all, 
taking three days to enact—the Biblical narrative is carried 
forward to the Nativity of Christ, to His Betrayal and 
Crucifixion, and even to the Day of Doom. Such, in brief, 
were the “ pleyes of myracles” to which the Wife of Bath 
was wont to make her visitations. The Miracle Cycles, called 
of York, of Wakefield, Coventry, or Chester, presented with 
considerable similarity of subject and treatment that same 
“matter from the creation of the world” to which Stow 
alludes, and they sketched the chief scenes of the Old and 
New Testaments (touched in here and there with Apocryphal 
legends, and “in pagentes set fourth”) with a hearty but 
devotional realism and a true if primitive dramatic touch. 
There was no whit of irreverence in the occasional comedy 
which relieved the tension and lent perspective to the sterner 
scenes; it sounded not one note of impiety in the ears of 
thronged audiences which included every rank of men and 
women, from King to churl, throughout the later Middle 
Ages. The unsophisticated and robust belief of the people 
embraced, indeed, a far wider sphere of the supernatural than 
that traversed by the official Creed of their Church, and the 
very realism exhibited by the writers of the Miracle Cycles 
witnesses to their unquestioning acceptance of each narrative 
qua history. 

The practical value of the mystery pageants was of course 
immense; théy combined with the Church’s wealth of stained 
and glowing windows, with painted scenes on wall of nave 
and choir and aisle, and with carvings in stone and wood, 
to bring home to the minds of an unlettered people the 
history of their creed and the duties of their religion. 
Such was still the almost unconscious genius of the pre- 
Reformation Church in promoting civilisation, at a time 
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when her own decadence was blazed even on the fabric of 
her buildings. 

The liturgies of all the great religions—and Christianity is 
no exception—bhave been essentially dramatic; in the mediaeval 
Catholic Church this tendency found its most vivid expression 
in such ceremonies as the erection of the Easter sepulchre,— 
the enactment, indeed, of the Passion drama. The removal 
of these liturgical plays from choir to nave, and from nave to 
churchyard, were only steps in the evolution of the mystery 
play, and its passage from the exclusive care of ecclesiastics 
to its presentation (from the end of the thirteenth century 
onward) by religious and craft Guilds in the open streets of 
the towns under a clerical supervision not altogether official. 
In the exercise of this religious duty (for as such it was 
regarded) the Guilds selected actors from among their 
members, and provided the required funds and properties 
for setting forth the scene allotted to them. Corpus Christi 
was the day most commonly appropriate to these enactments. 
The “pageants” were originally, of course, the boards 
—whether fixed or wheeled scaffolds—whereon the plays 
were enacted, till by natural progression the word came 
to be applied to the single scene or play in the Miracle 
Cycle. 

Allegory and the personitication of abstract qualities were 
common features in mediaeval literature, but their popular 
expression in the Moralities or moral plays early in the 
fifteenth century seems significant of a decided increase in 
the practical and speculative spirit of the people. The 
Mystery Cycles lived on, of course, long after the birth of 
their not distant kin, the Moralities; the sixteenth-century 
pageants owed much to both, just as they were largely 
influenced also by other elements in the social life of mediaeval 
England—the religious and secular processions, for instance— 
which are to be noted, if not dwelt upon. A brief and oft- 
quoted passage in the “ Survey of London” (1598) records the 
replacement of the Moralities and Miracle Cycles by the 
Elizabethan secular drama: “ Of late time in place of those 
Stage playes, hath beene used Comedies, Tragedies, Enter- 
ludes, and Histories, both true and fayned: For the acting 
whereof certaine publike places, as the Theater, the Curtine, 
&c. have beene erected.” Thus the spirit of the Muses 
descended upon the Elizabethans, while the “ pageants” 
slowly lost even their faint remnants of dramatic quality. 

“Sum men loken to veyn plaies,” sighed Wyclif in one of 
his sermons: the trait is as old as human nature. In all 
England none better loved mirth and game and a goodly show 
than the citizens and prentices of Loudon, and they were 
as well pleased with pageants which exhibited a strange 
mingling of allegory, religious history, legend, and pagan 
mythology as they had been with the less complex shows 
before the Renaissance spirit was felt. 

When Queen Anne Boleyn passed through London in May, 
1533, great were the citizens’ efforts to do her honour. From 
the Tower to Temple Bar the streets were gravelled, “to the 
intent that the horses should not slide on the pavement” ; 
within a railing on one side, men of the crafts, merchants, and 
Aldermen stood in meet array from Gracechurch to the Little 
Conduit in Cheap, while across the way the constables of the 
City, with great staves in their hands, caused the people to 
keep room and good order. Gracechurch Street was all hung 
with tapestry and arras, and with crimson, scarlet, and other 
grained cloths. Richer still was Cheap with hangings of 
velvet, cloth-of-tissue, and cloth-of-gold. Well can we picture 
the resplendence of the ten fair dwelling-houses and fourteen 
shops near the Cross in Cheap, “commonly called Goldsmithes 
Rowe,” which, on the testimony of John Stow, was “the most 
beautiful frame of fayre houses and shoppes, that bee within 
the Walles of London, or else where in England.” Four 
stories in height was this row of timbered dwellings, and 
decorated towards the street with the Goldsmiths’ arms and 
with richly painted and gilt images of “ woodmen” riding 
upon monstrous beasts,—surely a noteworthy sight in itself. 
Ilow much more notable, then, when decked with those cloths- 
of-tisseue and bangings of unimagined richness which none 
were so well able to bring forth as the worthy goldsmiths 
of London, to honour the new Queen of so true a lover 
of their art and craft, so lavish a spender, as Henry VIII. 
Thus, through thronged and beneath windows 
crowded with spectators, passed Anne Boleyn in a horse 
litter of white cloth-of-gold, preceded and followed in 
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procession by Ambassadors and nobility, knights and equi 
Bishops, Abbots, and ladies, garbed in velvet and in silk of 
every hue. Thus, among the rest, she passed that “ marvelous 
cunning pageant” representing “the mount Parnassus with 
the founteine of Helivon” running racked Rhenish wine (so 
cunning was it!) Apollo sat upon the mountain, Calliope at 
his feet, and on each side four Mases with epigrams and 
poesies, “in which everie muse according to hir propertie 
praised the queene.” So on again to the “rich pageant full 
of melodie and song” at the Little Conduit in Cheap, where 
Pallas, Juno, and Venus presented by the hand of Mercury a 
ball of gold divided in three, signifying three gifts which they 
gave to her, “that is to saie, wisedome, riches, and felicitie.” 
Wisdom and felicity! Alas, poor light-minded May-queen 
Anne! Just three years later, and that “lyttel neck” of hers 
was severed by the beadsman of Calais on Tower Green, that 
Henry next day might marry Jane Seymour. 

While the pageants we have sketched are of extreme 
interest and import as illustrations of historical fact, we shall 
not insist here upon any continuity of evolution between them 
and the historical pageants of the present day. ‘Chere is much 
that we welcome in the modern shows; they will do good, 
indeed, if they serve to convince the popular mind of the 
essential humanity of history, and of the throbbing vitality 
which underlies the onward struggle, the slow evolution of 
opinions and institutions. If they can enforce this conviction, 
the modern pageants will do something to promote our own 
progress towards a better grasp of the science of life. History, 
indeed, is no mere chronicle of Kings and record of legisla. 
tion; it is a science, wide as the world and deep as the 
unfathomable depths of human nature. 





DO ANIMALS REASON? 
HE June number of McClure’s Magazine contains a 
curious and interesting article by Mr. E. T. Brewster 
entitled “The Animal Mind from the Inside.” It is interest. 
ing because it gives a number of ascertained facts as to the 
behaviour of different animals placed in particular circum. 
stances; curious because occasionally it is difficult to determine 
whether the writer means what we should naturally take him 
to mean. His article is an essay written with the object of 
proving, in opposition to other American naturalists, that 
animals do not reason, and at the outset we find ourselves 
doubtful whether we know exactly what the word “reason” 
conveys to him. He begins with two statements. “ Animals 
do not reason at all. Men do not reason by any means as 
much as they are commonly supposed to.” Now, both those 
statements can be accepted at once, if you give a particular 
meaning to the word “reason.” If you put it in this way, “ No 
animal can reason out a theorem, and even men do not often 
reason out theorems or difficult questions of any kind,” we 
can agree at once. But is that what Mr. Brewster means? 
If so, he spoils his argument with his illustration. He takes 
the well-known syllogism: “ All men are mortal; Socrates is 
a man; therefore Socrates is mortal.” He calls that “the 
type of all reasoning.” ‘Then le goes on to inquire how often 
& man reasons, and he imagines himself writing a Life of 
Socrates and devoting years to the work. “In the end, I 
produce a monumental work that remains for centuries the 
standard authority on the life of Socrates. Yet I need not 
have reasoned once during the whole process.” With a state- 
ment such as that we are at sea at once. Mr. Brewster has 
not reasoned out his own assertion. A standard Life of 
Socrates compiled without reasoning is a contradiction in 
terms. 

But let us see what is the detailed evidence which he brings 
forward to prove that “animals do not reason.” It is very 
interesting ; the pains taken by the experimenters have been 
immense. The general idea seems to have been to set a 
number of different animals certain problems to solve, and to 
note the manner in which the animals solved them. Here is 
an experiment with a racoon. “Coon No. 5 has been fed 
from a box with an outward swinging door, which he has 
learned to open in one second after it has been fastened by a 
bolt on the left side. The bolt is now removed, and the door 
closed by a lever on the right side of the door. Imagine for 
a moment what a man would do; then compare this with 
what the coon did.” The coon began*by rolling over and over 
pushing against nothing till at last Le stood on his head; 
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“Tr a little bis hind-foot slipped and touched the lever and 
released the door. Next time he was hungry “ he got in front 
of the box, stood on his head, and pawed the corner of the box 
yotil his bind-foot slipped again. Eight times he followed 
this p ure; then he discovered that, after bis hind-foot 
had struck the lever, an added push with his fore-paws helped 
to expedite matters. At the twenty-eighth trial he discovered 
that standing on his head was not an essential part of the 

rocess; nevertheless, he persisted in putting his hind-foot 
on the lever before pushing it down with his front-paws.” 
Eventually he discovered that one fore-paw woulddo. “ Yet,” 
Mr. Brewster urges, “ if the right man had seen him for the 
first time when be was making the hundredth trial, and after 
he bad forgotten to stand on his head, and forgotten to use 
three paws, and forgotten everything else except to put out one 
band and push, what a story it would have made!” The 
coon was not reasoning, he argues; he was merely forming a 
babit. ‘Take another instance, a puzzle set for a rhesus 
monkey. “The monkey, following the usual procedure, 
learned to get his food from a box, the lid of which was 
fastened with a key. The key, however, could not be with- 
drawn from the lock. + After the monkey had become familiar 
with the device, and could operate it as readily as a man could 
do, the experimenter took the key out of the lock and laid it 
on the floor in front of the box. The monkey picked up the 
key, played with it, but made no attempt to use it. Then the 
experimenter took up the key, and, fifty times in succession, 
with the monkey two feet away and watching every motion, 
he unlocked the box.” Did the monkey understand? “ He 
would have starved before he would have imitated that simple 
act.” Possibly a rhesus monkey would; but suppose a 
chimpanzee had been in the place of the rhesus monkey, and 
bad used the key in imitation of the man, would Mr. Brewster 
admit that the chimpanzee bad reasoned ? 

Another interesting experiment was made with rats. Messrs. 
Carr and Watson, of Chicago University, devised a model 
maze on the principle of the maze at Hampton Court; the 
rats were to find their way to food in the middle. The maze 
was designed on the lines of the trombone, and the passages 
could be lengthened or shortened at will. Seven rats, one 
of them blind, were then trained till they could run through 
the maze at full tilt without making a mistake. Then the 
passages were shortened by two or three feet, and all seven 
rats,in broad daylight, dashed straight into the end walls 
of the passages. It took the rats as long to learn their way 
round the maze with the shortened passages as it had taken to 
learn it in the first instance. Then the passages were lengthened 
again, and again it took the rats as long to relearn the original 
distance as it had taken to learn it for the first time. “ Leg- 
memory” the experimenters call this memory of right 
distances, and Mr. Brewster suggests as a parallel altering the 
length of a tennis-court, and then watching a good player reel 
off double faults. But, again, we may ask, if an intelligent dog 
had been trained to know his way about the maze, and then 
had gone right through it with the altered passages, would 
that be admitted as an instance of reasoning? If so, was the 
experiment tried with a dog? and if not, what is its value 
except as regards the intelligence of rats? Let us take, 
lastly, Mr. Brewster’s crowning example of the methods of 
the animal mind. He knows no better single illustration, he 
writes, of the animal's point of view than a story of a cow 
who would not stand to be milked unless she could lick her 
calf meanwhile, “A succession of offspring had stereotyped 
this absolutely irrational habit until, by ill fortune, one of her 
calves died.” She would not stand. “ The farmer, however, 
was a practical psychologist. He stuffed the skin of the calf 
with hay and let the cow have that to lick. To be sure, the 
hay calf had neither head nor legs—but a cow has no general 
ideas concerning the nature of calves, nor any special reason 
for assuming that calves should have heads and legs. It 
felt right and it smelt right. It enabled her to go through 
the customary motions at milking-time. Therefore it was 
sufficient.” But that is not the end of the story. The end 
is that the cow one morning accidentally ripped open the 
skin, found hay inside, and ate the hay. “ Whoso gives 
heed to the lesson of the story is proof against the animal 
anecdote,” concludes Mr. Brewster. But what does the 
story prove? Not, surely, that the cow thought the skin was 
her calf (it would certainly not have “smelt right,” by the 
way), but merely that she liked to have something to lick 





while she was being milked. A man may like to clutch corks 
in his hands when running a race; but if he cannot have corks 
and is given a wisp of grass instead, he does not necessarily 
conclude that the grass is cork. It merely serves the same 
purpose as the cork. 

The fact is that these experiments, interesting though they 
are, only refer to particular animals, and not to the brute 
creation in the mass. A more convincing way to prove that 
animals do not reason would be, first, to define what you mean 
by reasoning, and then, confronted with a particular case 
which looks like reasoning on the part of an animal, to show 
why it is not reasoning. Let us test Mr. Brewster's definition 
of reasoning with a story of a dog. He was a fox-terrier, and 
he belonged to a friend of the writer at Oxford, and be was 
getting old and fat. Walking with his master, he came to a 
field where there were rabbits; a field which, so far as his 
master knew, he had never been in before. On the right- 
hand side of the field, near the hedge where the rabbits’ 
burrows were, there was a haystack. The terrier did not, 
as once he would have done, rush straight at the rabbits 
feeding in the distance. Instead, with a disinterested air, he 
trotted up the hedge to the haystack and crouched behind it. 
His master went on; eventually the rabbits bolted towards 
the hedge, and from behind the haystack the terrier jumped 
out on an unsuspecting bunny and snapped it up. Now 
this story is not advanced to prove that animals reason. 
But it shows an animal succeeding where Mr. Brewster 
shows animals failing. The terrier was given a new 
problem to work out, and he worked it out right. He 
said to himself something of this kind :—‘ Here are rabbits. 
I wish to catch one. But I am an old and fat dog, and I 
shall not be able to catch a rabbit in the open. But rabbits, 
when men go near them, run to their boles. These are their 
holes; I will wait by them. But if they see me they will not 
come near enough for me to catch one. I will therefore bide 
behind that haystack, and when one rushes by I will just 
jump out and catch him.” That is some kind of reasoning, 
surely; but is it what you are willing to define as true 
reasoning? Is it logical reasoning ? 

That is the real test. These laborious experiments with 
locks and keys and mazes are very amusing, and up to a point 
valuable, but they are quite unnecessary to prove that animals 
cannot reason logically. Of course they cannot reason 
logically, because they are incapable of comprehending general 
ideas. It is impossible to imagine, for instance, any animal 
comprehending the idea, “ All men are mortal”; and unless 
such a general idea can be comprehended, there can be no 
reasoning as to particulars. What the naturalists are 
quarrelling over, in reality, is the meaning of the word 
“reason.” “Expectation derived from observation” would 
perbaps describe some of the “ reasoning” about which there 
is dispute. The terrier, from observations in the past, 
expected that the rabbit would run towards the ditch, But 
he could not comprehend such an idea as that all rabbits 
must die. That is the knowledge beyond. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE GERMAN DANGER. 


[To tae Eprrorn ov Tae “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—The enclosed is a letter (addressed to the vicar by a 
parishioner) which appears in our Ilsham Parish Magazine 
for June. You may perhaps take some notice of it in your 
next issue.—I am, Sir, &c., I.G F. V. 


“Tus German Dancer. 

Sizr,—Will you allow a German to say a few words on this 
subject? There is one law which governs us all, nations and 
individuals, worlds and molecules—the law of the survival of the 
fittest. This law is the basis of all development: it is merciless 
and brutal, but at the same time divinely just and grand. 
Not the Emperor of Germany nor the English Prime Minister 
create the future of our two nations. If the present British 
generation proves so unworthy of their fathers as to forget their 
duty towards their past and their future, then the law of the 
survival of the fittest will deal out a merciless revenge, using the 
German nation or any other nation for its purpose. As soon as 
England is weak enough, somebody (Germans or other nations) 
will, and must, step into the gap to serve the aims of development. 
I have known England for twenty years, and have made your 
country a special study. During this time I have heard a great 
deal of talk; I have witnessed an enormous amount of pretension ; 
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but cannot see any A ne The average Englishman of 
our time expects everything from his country without recognising 
any duty at all. Remember, you cannot rule the seas by pre- 
tending to be the ruler, but only by doing the work of a ruler, 
and proving the strength of the same.—Yours, &c., 
A German.” 

[We publish this striking letter because we believe it to 
contain a much-needed lesson. We regret that we were not able 
to include it in the reprint of our articles on “ A New Way of 
Life” published last week by Messrs. Macmillan. The letter, 
though not fair to this country, is of importance from two points 
of view. In the first place, it conveys a warning which we shall 
be mad to neglect. Next, it shows very clearly what is the 
opinion, not of Jingoes and Chauvinists, but of serious and high- 
minded Germans, as to this country and its future. They 
believe us to be effete and unfit as a nation, and that we 
deserve the fate which they are confident will befall us 
because of what they deem our selfishness, our love of ease and 
pleasure, and our unwillingness to make any sacrifices for our 
country. We would commend this fact to the attention of 
those worthy and well-meaning people here—people like Mr. 
Carnegie—who tell us that the Germans are a kindly and noble 
people, and do not hate us or wish us ill, and that the notion 
that they would ever attack us or injure us is a wicked libel. 
That the Germans are a kindly and noble people we do not 
doubt, and we are sure that the writer of the above letter is a 
good example of the best part of the German people. Yet, 
with the characteristic metaphysic of his race, he holds that 
we are devoted to destruction because of our alleged degenera- 
tion, and that “as soon as England is weak enough Germans 
or other nations” will become the instruments of Almighty 
Providence, and will sweep us away. Here, writ plain, is the 
reason why we cannot rely upon the goodwill of the Germans 
not to attack us if we become “ weak enough.” To them, in the 
circumstances assumed, such an attack would become a 
crusade. The weak or wounded deer is trampled to death by 
the strong members of the herd. That is “the survival of the 
fittest,” to use the cant phrase of the scientifically minded, or 
the “just retribution” of Providence, “the anger of God 
which falls upon the degenerate,” to those who assume the 
attitude of the Hebrew prophet. Both points of view are 
made use of by the astute politician with a world-policy to 
carry out when he thinks the moment for action has arrived. 
Shall we take the warning or ignore it P-Ep. Spectator. } 





HUMANITARIANISM AND SEA POWER. 
{To raz Eprror or Tue “ Srectaror.”’] 
S1r,—Yonur article on “ Humanitarianism and Sea Power” in 
last week's issue raises public and private issues which I am 
bound to ask you to let me deal with to the extent your space 
allows. 

First, as to the Congo Reform Association. It is a body 
composed of men of all shades of political thought, and its 
Executive Committee, which has the advantage of including 
the editor of the Spectator, numbers men whose views as to 
sea power are quite as strong as those of the Spectator. As 
a Committee it is extraordinarily representative. 

Second, as to “humanitarianism” and “ philanthropy.” 
Speaking for myself, which is all that Iam entitled to do in 
this letter, I venture to deprecate the use of distinctive labels 
of this kind. If the editor of the Spectator saw a man or 
woman being murdered in the street, I know him well enough 
to feel that he would interfere, and invite others to do so if 
others were available. I got to know, some nine or ten years 
ago, that a whole race was being murdered by a seientifically 
organised system of atrocious slavery. It did not seem 
to me that I was doing anything to warrant being docketed 
as a particular brand of the human species in denouncing 
it. Time passed, and what I said was seen to be true. 
The nation came to understand that its honour was in- 
volved in the matter, since its action in 1884 had given 
power to the men who were imposing this slavery. The 
Unionist Government in 1903 made it a national question, 
which the Liberal Government has accentuated and the 
House of Commons endorsed. Our leading statesmen on 
both sides, the chief dignitaries of the Established and the 
Free Churches, the civic authorities and the citizens of all 
our great cities and towns, our principal African administra- 
tors, our Press,—all these elements through which the nation 
can express its views in matters of this kind bave combined 





in agreeing that we are face to face with the revival, and with 
the attempt to legalise by virtue of the accomplished 

of African slavery on a colossal scale in a territory almost ag 
large as Europe minus Russia. And there has been agreement 
that neither our international obligations, nor our T 
rights, nor our honour and self-respect, nor even the presti 
and the sufety of Britain as a great African Power, allows of 
this thing being tolerated. 

And the position to-day is simply this. Our friendly 
representations have been treated with contempt. Six 
years’ diplomatic effort has not succeeded in substituting 
normal rule on the Congo for the system of slavery 
obtaining. We must now either confess our impotence 
in the face of Europe, or be prepared to take such coercive 
action as will compel the change we have demanded. What 
moral force in international affairs can England hope to 
exercise in the present generation if, after a national 
movement which the present Foreign Secretary has declared 
to be unparalleled for thirty years and the late Foreign 
Secretary to be beyond almost anything he can remember. 
she, in effect, climbs down ? : 

How, if the risks of action are the terrible ones we are 
now invited to believe, can the language Sir Edward Grey has 
used during the last three years be justified ? How can it be 
explained that a year ago he declared that he was ready to act 
alone for “ British interests ” (is not the greatest interest of a 
nation the preservation of its self-respect ?), and specifically 
eliminated from arbitration the main issue at stake,—viz., the 
right of the Congo natives to buy and to sell in the produce of 
their lands, and their right of tenure over those lands? 

Is it not a fact that, even in the view of those who 
hold .most strongly that a certain Power nourishes evil 
intentions towards us, this Power is not, in any case, 
in a position to attack us successfully for at least three 
years? Is it not a fact that our Navy is to-day as over- 
whelmingly superior, proportionately, to meet any conceivable 
danger arising out of this Congo question as it was in 
the days of Lord Castlereagh, or when Lord Salisbury 
was defending and Mr. Gladstone was preparing to carry 
out isolated action and seize Smyrna in the face of a clear 
breach of faith? Is it not a fact that, acting without selfish 
motives, upon a basis of Treaty rights and national obligations, 
to suppress a great evil with the moral support of the United 
States actually proclaimed and their material support probably 
assured, we should enjoy a position which no Power or no con- 
ceivable combination of Powers, in their own interests, would 
be mad enough to challenge ? 

If Sir Edward Grey’s speech last week means that we 
have come to the point when the Government is confessing 
its inability to do anything beyond perpetuating words and 
prolonging a correspondence which has ceased to be other 
than academic, then I shall certainly use my poor efforts to 
convinee others that such an attitude is incompatible with 
England’s honour, believing as I do, in the words of the 
Bishop of Southwark, that ‘upon the attitude and action 
of this country in regard to the Congo depends in great 
measure England’s own moral future.”’—TI am, Sir, &c., 

96 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. E. D. Morst. 

[Mr. Morel is in our case preaching to the converted. If 
the editor of the Spectator were Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and if the strength of the Navy were what he believes 
it to be, he would have taken stern action in regard to the 
Congo long ago. Our point remains, however, untouched by 
Mr. Morel,—namely, that it is the imperative duty of all who 
desire a policy of national righteousness to work heart and 
soul for an invincible Navy. No doubt many members of the 
Congo Reform Association are perfectly sound on the Navy, 
but can it be seriously contended that the majority of those 
who are talking loudest in favour of national righteousness 
have as yet found salvation in the matter of national 
armaments P—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Eprroer oF tre “ Srecrator.”] 
Srm,—Your highly admirable and convincing article under 
this head (Spectator, May 29th) proves forcibly how in- 
creasingly impossible it is for one to be merely an out-and- 
out party man. Your arguments are calculated, and rightly 
so, to sway the opinion of many “small Navy” sincere 
Liberals, and yet how are these to vote? On the one band 
they feel that the Liberal Party is that which makes for 
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social reform and is doing much to that end, and a party that 
stands or falle by Free-trade, however much it may in- 
advertently play into the hands of the Protectionists. What 
can be done in such a case when the Liberal Government 
definitely decides to vote a “ contingent” and not an invincible 
Navy. A Liberal dare not and cannot vote for Protection, for 
monopoly and vested interests, for dilatory social reform. 
The question I would ask, Sir, is whether he must adopt a 
merely negative utilitarian attitude and reason it that the 
iness and welfare of the millions at home are more to be 
considered than the case instanced, the Congo Free State; in 
s word he (the Radical) will argue that evil will be done 
(enormous moneys expended on armaments) that good may 
come to, say, the Congo Free State, Is this not a great 
question and grand opportunity for a Referendum ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. T. A. Sapp. 
Sunny Bank, Withington, Manchester. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE COMMUNION. 

(To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”’) 
Sm,—When I was a missionary in Japan I once accompanied 
Bishop Bickersteth—it was about the year 1887—~on a trip 
tothe northern island Hokkaido, which was then under his 
jurisdiction, and when we arrived at the town of Sapporo a 
service was held for the Christians there, Japanese and foreign 
residents, and the Holy Communion was administered. The 
Bishop officiated and I assisted. There were fifty-four com- 
municants, and of these not more than ten were Episcopalians, 
the rest being Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
and Baptists. Bishop Bickersteth, who was a decided High 
Churchman, was quite aware of this fact, but he made no 
objection to their joining in the service, and himself adminis- 
tered the Sacrament to them with bis own hands. The 
Bishop himself set this precedent, one which I heartily 
approved, and have always followed. Surely this is the spirit 
and intent of our Church of England,—viz., that if a man is 
acommunicant in his own Church, he is welcome to join in 
the Holy Communion when he is present at one of our 
services. 

With regard to the rubric about Confirmation, I have always 
understood that Archbishop Tuait’s view was that this, like the 
other rules of the Church of England, applies to her own 
members only, not to members of other Churches. And I 
believe that Bishop Doane, one of the ablest and most experi- 
enced of the American Bishops, carries this principle—which 
is surely the right one—even further, and with regard to the 
question of Ordination, has publicly stated his opinion that 
although in our own Communion episcopal Ordination is 
required, this rule does not apply to other Churches. I hope 
your readers will have taken note that at the Lambeth Con- 
ference last year the word “Churches” was substituted for 
the invidious term “bodies” previously used. The heading 
of Section 7 of the Report of the Committee on Reunion is 
“Presbyterian and other Non-Episcopal Churches,” a very 
significant and far-reaching alteration. There must be 
thousands of members of our Church who share your 
indignation at the treatment of the lady mentioned in your 
issue of the 22nd ult., and feel deeply humiliated that a 
clergyman of the Church of England could so have acted.— 
I am, Sir, &c., P. K. Fyson, 


Late Bishop in Hokkaido. 
Elmley Lovett Rectory. 


[To tue Eprron or Tas “SPRcraTon.”] 


Sm,—A good Churchman believes in conformity. It may be 
almost called his characteristic virtue. He recognises that the 
corporate life of the Church can only be maintained by the 
sinking of individual tastes and opinions and loyal obedience 
to rules imposed by authority. If he is a “ National Chureb- 
man,” the laws of Church and State are to him one, member- 
thip in both cases involving, to some extent, the wholesome 
discipline of self-repression. Yet where circumstances and 
customs have elearly changed in the lapse of time he does 
not question, supposing him to have a modicum of common- 
sense and of the “saving grace,” that loyalty is consistent 
with a certain amount of freedom and elasticity “in things 
indifferent "—till the Reviser comes, 

The two Sacramental Services furnish sufficient examples 


among other rubrics that are quietly ignored nearly always 
by nearly all of us, those which enjoin (1) the signifying 
of names of intending communicants beforehand to the 
curate; (2) the “seeing that the table stand at the Oom- 
munion-time in the body of the Church or in the Chancel 
where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said”; 
(3) the repeating of the long exhortations; (4) the collecting 
of alms “in a decent bason.” 

And it is the same with the other Sacrament. No clergy- 
man feels bound, however solemnly enjoined by the rubric, 
only to use the Baptismal Service “after the First Lesson at 
Morning or the Last at Evening Prayer”; nor does he “dip” 
all healthy children “discreetly and warily” in the water. 
Even the precisian, who perhaps calls bimself a “ Prayer- 
book” or “ Rubrical” Churchman and men of other schools 
of thought “ law-breakers,” only attempts to revive bere and 
there one of the many obsolete rubrics for which he has a 
penchant and ignores the rest. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he is claiming the same power of self-dispensation as his more 
“modernist” and liberty-loving brother. 

Where the mind of the Church is clear and time has passed 
no verdict of desuetude, the really loyal and conscientious 
Churchman feels his responsibility too much to evade Church 
rules, whatever his personal tastes or opinions. He may 
himself possibly be convinced—again to take an illustra- 
tion from Baptismal traditions—that the Church’s far-back 
insistence on infant baptism was chiefly due to superstitious 
fears, and that it would have been wiser had liberty been 
allowed to substitute (when preferred) Dedication and 
Presentation in the Temple at the age of innocence, and to 
put off the symbolic rite of Baptism until the time of Con- 
firmation, when repentance and faith, “the conditions 
required,” as the Church distinctly says, “of persons to be 
baptised,” could be really fulfilled, without the intervention of 
words he is inclined to call a legal fiction,—viz., “they did 
promise them both by their sureties”! He conforms to the 
rule, for he would not think it “loyal” to do otherwise. On 
similar grounds he would never dream of taking his children 
with him to the Lord’s Table before the Church’s rule about 
Confirmation had been kept, whatever his private judgment 
might be about its necessity. Conformity to Church rule, 
I repeat, except where common-sense or custom allows some 
laxity in matters ripe for the Reviser’s hand, is of the very 
essence of Churchmanship. 

The willingness of many Bishops and clergy occasionally 
to welcome to the Lord’s Table for sufficient reason some one 
who bas been admitted to communicant privileges by some 
form other than Confirmation (according to the rules of the 
Christian body to which he belongs) may seem to the formalist 
unpardonable laxity, yet I believe it can claim higher sanction 
and authority, and rests on a principle more catholic and funda- 
mental, than any mere tradition, custom, or even rubric of a 
particular branch of the Church,—viz., the duty of hospitality 
and kindness. I hold, therefore, that it is in no way incon- 
sistent with such a definition of reasonable loyalty as I have 
been describing. It may be illustrated from the established 
customs of all men of goodwill in all time. It is true that 
those who apply to be duly and formally admitted to member- 
ship in any club or society, religious or secular, do not think 
it a grievance to be asked to comply with the entrance rules 
which obtain in that society. But it is equally true that it is 
customary to welcome the relations and friends of members as 
occasional guests, and to allow them on such occasions to enjoy 
the privileges usually confined to the actual members. It seems 
to me, Sir, that a mere reference to this natural, kindly, and 
reasonable custom of ordinary life is enough of itself to justify 
the action of those who welcome such “ strangers” as I have 
above described to the Table of the Lord. The only fencing 
of the Table known to our Church as such, as you have allowed 
me to argue before, is found in the opening rubric of the Office 
and lays all the stress on moral qualification. 

We take for granted in such cases that our guests are 
satisfied with the rules of the particular sect or Church to 
which they belong, and are neither “ ready ” nor “ desirous” to 
submit to those of the Mother Church, otherwise they would be 
seeking admission as members, not only hospitality as guests, 
Where they seriously apply for admission I myself often 
quote to them the half-playful phrase in which good Bishop 
Fraser replied to some friends from Scotland who were 





of what I mean. The office of Holy Communion contains, 





settling in his diocese. They asked whether they should take 
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their status in the English Church for granted, as members 
of the National Church of Scotland, and simply present 
themselves at the Lord’s Tuble in their parish chureh. “If I 
were you,” he said, “ I should go in at the front door”! It is 
true, of course, as the Bishop of Carlisle has reminded your 
réaders, that we bave uo suituble service for such a formal 
welcome, for the compilers of our Prayer-book could not 
foresee that it would be needed; but until the expected 
revision comes we must adapt, and so make the best of, what 
we have. To sum up, the long and the short of the matter 
surely is that where our instructions in the Prayer-book are 
confessedly out of date we must “take such order as is con- 
venient ”"—to use the antique language that seems proper to 
the subject—until our rulers see fit to supply us with some- 
thing more suitable to our present needs. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Eccles Vicarage. IF. Daustin1 CREMER. 


(To Tus Eprron ov Tus “ Srecraror.”] 

S1r,—The rigorist view, which repels from Communion any 
who have not been confirmed, seems wanting in the historical 
perspective. What might have been feasible when the rubrics 
on which the rigorists take their stand were enacted can hardly 
be so regarded under the altered conditions of the age we live 
in. Circumstances alter cases, and in no case perhaps more 
than in this, when there has grown up in course of time a 
considerable number of good Christians outside the pale of 
the Church of England who were never contemplated, who 
indeed may be said, us an organised body, to have been non- 
existent, at the time when these rubrics were made. It is 
evident that the rubrics in question were meant, as you have 
clearly shown, for those who, having been baptised in the 
Church, would in due course proceed to Confirmation. The 
charge to the sponsors at the end of the Baptismal Service, 
“Ye ure to take care that this child,” &., amply proves this. 
But is not this one of those cases to which Hooker's judicious 
words apply :— Where things have been instituted, which, 
being convenient and good at the first, do afterwards in 
process of time wax otherwise, we make no doubt but that 
they may be altered; yea, though councils or customs general 
have received them” (“ Eccl. Pol.,” XIV., V.)? Surely these 
rubrics might be relaxed at the discretion of the minister in 
the case of adult persons of whose fitness he is otherwise 
assured. Even Canon Liddon said, speaking on another 
subject: “A formula which might be harmless at one epoch 
may be mischievous at another” (“ Life,” 322). 

Those who look upon Confirmation as the necessary com- 
plement to Baptism, as though Baptism were not complete 
without it, might be asked if they now expect the same 
miraculous gifts which followed the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles; gifts, we know, gradually withdrawn when the infant 
Church was able to walk alone. To insist upon Confirmation 
as a necessary preliminary to Communion in every case seems 
to be one of such things “as have grown partly of the corrupt 
following of the Apostles.” Does there not seem now a special 
suitableness in the Pentecostal prayer that we may “have a 
right judgment in all things ” P—I am, Sir, &., 

G. J. CowLey-Brown. 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 


[To tue Eprron or tus ‘‘Sercrator.”] 
Srr,—It is difficult, if one has the most glimmering sense of 
humour, to repress a smiie at the excitement shown by some 
of your clerical correspondents lest their rights as excom- 
municators of unconfirmed persons should be interfered with. 
They write loftily of their powers, and as though you were 
heading a conspiracy to deprive them of them. But as a 
matter of fact these powers exist only on paper, except in a 
few exceptional cases where people brought their excommuni- 
cation upon themselves by their communicativeness. And 
even then, though in one parish a Dissenter might be rejected, 
in another he would be welcomed. As a general rule, any one 
may come to the Communion in the Church of England. In 
spite of rubrics, it is practically free and open to all persons 
not openly accused of immorality who may choose to come. 
No one has ever asked me officially whether I have been 
confirmed, and I am sure no one ever will. And if any inquisi- 
tive clergyman had made such an inquiry, and I had declined 
to gratify his curiosity, what would he have done then ? 
Being provided with no legalised racks and thumbscrews, 





neither he nor bis Bishop could extort a confession from 
me; neither, without one, could he deprive me (even in g 
particular parish) of any Sacramental privileges I might wish 
toclaim. Such “discipline” as these clerics boast of ig non- 
existent in the English Church. Rome may still possess it, 
and it is strictly exercised by the exclusive Plymouth Brethren 
But for the Anglican clergy to claim such powers is a mere 
pretence. It sounds imposing, but is based on no practical 
reality at all, One may well wonder how long English 
Churchmen will allow antiquated rubrics to lend verbal 
support to contentions thus fought in the air, and how long 
a rite which is nothing if not a bond of peace may be 
wrangled over and distorted by scholastic bigots. It seems ag 


though they were trying all they knew to drag down this 
beautiful and sacred ordinance, in the minds of thoughtful 
people, to a Nehushtan.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. §, 


[To tae Eprror or tue “‘Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—It is very difficult for me adequately to express my 
amazement at the tone of several of the letters arising out of 
“ E. M. L.’s” letter in your columns. The withholding of the 
right to Communion from a Christian by the minister of 4 
particular church reflects upon the character of that minister 
and his power to understand the Christ in Whose name he 
speaks and acts. The natural sequence would be for the 
authorities of the church in question to disclaim and condemn 
any such action as separating their church from the spiritual 
tradition of the Christian Church. Why all this talk of 
rubrics and godfathers? An un-Christian act has been com. 
mitted in a reputedly Christian church. Is this occurrence 
typical? Is it generally regretted? Are steps being taken 
to prevent its recurrence? Or are we Nonconformists to 
think, Sir, that the observance of church etiquette is the 
Anglican aim, and conformity to the spirit of Christ a minor 
consideration ?—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT GAMBLE, 
Haslemere, Arnside, Westmorland. 
{To rux Evrror or tue “Seecrator.” | 

S1r,—I have only just seen the letter signed “EF. M. L.” in 
your issue of May 22nd, with your comments upon it in a 
leading article, aad ask your leave to suy something on the 
other side lest it go by default. I dare hardly hope to bring 
any of your accustomed readers over to the High Church or 
definite Church point of view, but I have a very real hope of 
persuading some to make u resolution not to judge such 
actions as those of “ E. M. L.’s” present rector tco precipi- 
tutely. Let me acknowledge frankly at once that if I were 
the rector of that purish I should first have consulted the 
Bishop, and if he had thought it impossible to make any 
exception to the Church’s rules, I should have considered 
myself bound to act just as the rector has acted. But, Sir, it 
would be a grave injustice to think that men who take this 
strict line take a kind of savage, self-righteous pleasure in it. 
No! the easy thing is to wink at infringements of rules by 
good people like “E. M. L.” The hard thing is to be faithful to 
principle at all costs. Does any one imagine that it is nothing 
to a priest to know that he will be considered harsh and 
censorious? Do you imagine that the rector or any one else 
finds it easy to face the cry of a mother who has lost her 
child and loves the Church for his sake? No, Sir! for myself, 
I fear lest the temptation might be too great, and that I might 
do the apparently kind thing rather than the right thing. All 
honour, then, to those men who follow conscience and obey 
principle rather than do the easy thing, though their actions 
make them odious in the eyes of their fellow-men. Believe 
me, the good opinion of others is as dear to a priest as to a 
doctor; blessed is he, then, when he is hated for conscience’ 
sake. My point is this, and I think readers of the Spectator 
will appreciate it: the right thing to do is to form principles, 
and to act upon them whatever may happen, unless they can 
be proved to be wrong. That was what the rector did. He 
had nothing to gain, but much to lose, by his conduct; for 
the last rector’s ability and “liberal views” won him prefer- 
ment. The correctness of the rector’s principles depends on 
what Confirmation is, and there again you and we differ.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Rosert C. S. BarLey. 


(To Tur KviTor oF Tim “Seercraton.”] 
Srr,—Would you oblige by stating in your promised article 
on Confirmation whether the foreign Princes and Princesses 
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who have married into our Royal Family receive an additional 


Confirmation in England or not? In their own country they 
are confirmed by men in Presbyterian Orders, as in Scotland.— 
lam, Sir, &c., PRESBYTER. 


(To rue Epiror or tar “Srecraror,”] 
$m,—In reference to the very great question raised in your 
eorrespondence columns as to the validity of those who have 
not been confirmed (although baptised) to partake of Holy 
Communion in the Anglican Chureb, will you allow me to 
mention one or two facts which may be unknown to your 
readers? (1) I know that several of the late and some of the 
present Scottish episcopal clergy (including the late Bishop 
Charles Wordsworth, the devout, learned, and wide-minded 
Diocesan of St. Andrews Dunkeld and Dunblane, and his 
successor, Bishop Wilkinson) held that baptised persons who 
bave not been confirmed may be admitted to Holy Communion, 
if they are anxious to partake of it, without let or hindrance. 
(2) It is a fact which occurs perpetually. There is not a 
diocese in Scotland, and few in England, in which those who are 
loyal members of the Anglican Community, but have not been 
confirmed, do not go up to the altar and receive the Sacrament 
regularly, in whatever church they happen to worship, without 
let or hindrance, (3) Nay, more; there are clergy belonging 
tothe National Church of Scotland—some of them in high 
office within it—who do the same, and are welcomed by the 
episcopal incumbent. (4) Nothing can interfere with or 
arrest so blessed, as well as rational, a practice but a system 
of ecclesiastical espionage, which would be a disaster—if not a 
scandal—to Christendom; some method of admitting only 
those communicants who have been confirmed, through closed 
entrance-doors, or by means of signed papers, or a private 
confessional. Your correspondents who wish to exclude 
all who happen, from no fault of theirs, not to have 
been confirmed, must be in deplorable ignorance of 
the fact that many thousands of non-confirmed candi- 
dates habitually partake of the sacred rite week by 
week; and that they ure amongst the most devout and 
intelligent of worshippers, as well as the most philanthropic 
workers in town and country. They will continue to go to 
the altar, and receive its sacred benefits, unless the great 
Anglican Church becomes a seminary of exclusiveness, or a 
police institution for the discovery of those who have or have 
not been confirmed. (5) I could mention the names of fifty 
highly educated and devout Scottish Presbyterians who 
regularly receive Holy Communion when in England, without 
renouncing their Presbyterianism ; so much do they love the 
Anglican service and are benefited by it. (6) I know of cases 
similar to that recorded by the lady in the Spectator of 
May 22nd. An admirable Scottish gentleman and lady, now 
resident not many hours’ distance from Loudon, where they 
have lived for some years, but ten miles from the nearest 
Presbyterian church, have worshipped in the parish one, but 
were not allowed by the incumbent to communicate. I brought 
the matter under the notice of the good Diocesan, who spoke 
to the clergyman, and urged him to admit bis parisbioners to 
the rite without Confirmation. He agreed, but insisted on 
them signing so elaborate a document as was tantamount to 
renouncing their Presbyterianism. This they could not do. 
Fortunately, the incumbent soon afterwards resigned ; and his 
successor has removed the difficulty, and admits his parishioners 
to the ordinance. (7) I am sure that unless there is a wise 
alteration in the rubric dealing with this matter (as suggested 
by the Bishop of Carlisle), the great Church of England will 
suffer in many ways, and Nonconformity will gain. It is 
really terrible to think of ecclesiastical and sacerdotal hubbub 
arising with a branch of the Church, whose Divine Master 
said—when there was as yet no rubric of admission except 
Baptism—" Come unto me,” and Who admitted disciples to 
His fellowship and friendship without it—I am, Sir, &e., 
Scorus Novanricvs. 


LTo Tus Evtror or Tus “Seecraron.” } 
81r,—It would help to define the issues, and lead materially 
towards a settlement of this question, if Dr. Field would give 
us his authority for believing that the Church of England from 
the time of the Reformation has been in any sense bound 
either legally or morally by Archbishop Peckham’s “ Constitu- 
tions.” And it would also be useful to have clear proof from 
Holy Scripture and the Church of England formularies of the 





belief that “the priesthood of the laity is as definitely conferred 
in Confirmation as the priesthood of the clergy at Ordina- 
tion,” and that there is “something sacramental in both.” 
What is this “ priesthood of the laity ” which is said to be “ con- 
ferred in Confirmation,” and is therefore presumably non- 
existent before that time? What other priesthood is associated 
in the New Testament with Christianity than the priesthood 
common to all believers, lay and clerical, from the very 
moment that they enter upon the Christian life? Dr. Field 
will readily recall the words of Article XXV. about Confirma- 
tion, that it is not to be counted for a Sacrament of the Gospel, 
and he will also remember that the only reference in the 
Confirmation Service itself to the act of laying on of hands is 
the statement in the Bishop’s prayer which interprets it as 
“to certify them by this sign of Thy favour and gracious 
goodness towards them.” If, therefore, we keep strictly to 
the Anglican definition of a Sacrament, what is the “ some- 
thing sacramental” whether in Confirmation or Ordination ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. Grirritn Tuomas, 
Wycliffe Lodge, Oxford. 
[To rue Epiroz or true * Srectaror,”’] 

S1r,—I observe that you intend to deal with the question 
of the admission of Dissenters to Communion. May I 
venture to call your attention (if you do not already know 
it or have it in memory) to a passage on p. 331 of Mr. W. H. 
Hutton’s “ Life and Letters of Bishop Stubbs” (edition of 
1904)? In the letter there quoted the Bishop does not take 
up a very definite position, but Mr. Hutton quotes a 
private P.S.:— 

“T do not think that the Presbyterian was in the eyo of the 

Church when the rubric was inserted, and...... I think it more 
dangerous to repel a person from the means of grace than to risk 
somewhat on his or her personal qualification according to the 
purification of the sanctuary.” 
The last words seem to me to express precisely the right 
attitude to such a question. I am not sure whether Bishop 
Stubbs meant the words as a permanent rule for all cases 
(you will be able to judge from the letter itself, and from 
another on the following page), but I cannot imagine a wiser 
general rule for the treatment of all Christians by a Christian 
Church.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





(To tus Eprror ov true “ Srecratoa.”]} 
Srr,—As myself a Scot brought up in the Scottish Establish- 
ment, I most certainly wonder that “W. L.” (Spectator, 
May 29th) can conceive be has any cause for complaint 
against his vicar. 

“W. L.,” by writing “I had not been confirmed by a 
Bishop,” seems to infer that he had been otherwise confirmed, 
whereas there is no pretence at any sort of “ Confirmation” in 
the Scottish Establishment. Dr. Sprott in his “ Worship 
and Offices of the Church of Scotland” not only bears 
testimony to the lack of instruction characterising the process 
of admission of communicants to the Scottish Establishment, 
but instances cases of the unbaptised communicating. To 
suppose that the mere accident of establishment—in the case 
of Scotland a State imposition upon a sect—confers any 
spiritual status is the rankest Erastianism, The only Chureh 
in Scotland which the English Church recognises is that 
which is redundantly styled the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
Thus the Church of England knows no difference between 
members of, let us say, the Congregational body in England 
and those of the Scottish Establishment, since both are equally 
unconfirmed. These facts have been forcibly brought out im 
“Where is the Church in Scotland?” a noteworthy book 
which has just appeared from the pen of a writer adopting 
some terrible Gaelic nomenclature. For the case of such as 
“W. L.,” in respect of Confirmation, nothing can be more 
apposite than the words of the late saintly Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles :— 

“Objections are certainly not likely to occur in the minds of 
those who are really in earnest in their desire to conform to 
Apostolic order and to submit themselves humbly to the disci- 
pline of the Church, As to those who are not so minded, would 
it not be better that they should refrain from joining themselves 
to us?” 

I may perhaps conclude by stating that in my own case, 
realising from experience that Presbyterianism afforded no 
security for validly administered Baptism, I sought and 
obtained conditional Baptism in the Church of England. 
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This was after my confirmation and life as a regular com- 
municant for thirteen years, during which time I was troubled 
with the gravest scruples as to whether I had been baptised 
validly. Erastian Latitudinarians cannot realise too soon that 
their attempts at sweeping away the remnants of discipline 
which the English Church still possesses will not only hasten 
disestablishment, but will drive out of the Anglican Com- 
munion thousands of the faithful who will never bow the knee 
to religion as nationally conceived by the Spectator.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., An EXILe. 


[To tae Eprron or tue “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I have read several letters on Communion in your 
recent issues, but to one unfamiliar with the Church of 
England these letters seem to repel one from, rather than 
attract one to, the English National Church. I had thought 
that in these days we had got back to the spirit of Christ, and 
that our Churches, national and others, whether English or 
Scottish, had become Christianised. ‘“ This do in remembrance 
of me” is the institution of Communion, and one fails to find 
in the Gospels any barrier such as seems to exist in the 
Church of England. Only this day Communion was intimated 
in the church to which I go, or what would be called across 
the Border “the chapel.” It was announced as “open Com- 
munion,” and if any qualification was inferred it was by some 
such words as these: “To all who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity and truth.” I regret to think that it is the “con- 
firmed” only who are to commune. What a travesty on the 
life of Christ as we read of it in His teachings and His 
actions! Were He appearing among us to-day I fear He 
would find Himself rejected by our Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A PRESBYTERIAN. 


(To tux Epiror oF tue “ Spectator.” 

Sir,—Have you room for another point in Church order ? 
I read in the Standard that on April 23rd, St. George's 
Day, there was a service in Southwark Cathedral in com- 
memoration of Shakespeare, that the Poet Laureate read 
an ode specially written for the occasion, and that 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson read an address from the lectern 
on old Southwark and Shakespeare’s connexion with it. 
It is the case that in the Act of Uniformity Amendment 
Act, 1872, Section 6 lays down that “sermons or lectures 
may be preached ”—mark, “ preached ”’—without the common 
prayers or services appointed by the Prayer-book being 
previously read. The Act is quoted on p. 7 of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, but 
surely it is implied that this lecture must be by a clergyman 
of the Church of England. In a very short Report of 
Convocation of .the Upper House, some ten or twelve days 
after this Commemoration Service, a resolution was passed 
thus :—* The last resolution gave permission to laymen”—in 
communication, I presume, with the Church of England—“to 
hold authorised services in consecrated places of worship.” 
There was no notice in the paper from which I took the 
extract that there was any debate on the subject; but, if the 
section of the Act of Parliament cited above did not give 
this power to a layman, the resolution of Convocation cannot 
override it.—I am, Sir, &c., LAYMAN, 


{To Tue Eprron or Tue “Sexcraton."] 
S1r,—Permit me to point out that the final rubric in the 
Confirmation Service is founded on a Canon passed in the 
time of Archbishop Peckham, A.D. 1281: “Statuimus quod 
bullus ad sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Domini 
admittatur extra articulum mortis, nisi fuerit confirmatus, 
vel nisi a receptione confirmationis rationabiliter fuerit 
impeditus.” The first part of the rubric dates from 
1549. At the Savoy. Conference neither the Bishops 
nor yet the Presbyterians appear to have had any idea 
that the rubric was merely a domestic regulation, and 
the answer of that Conference is well worth recalling :— 
“There is no inconvenience that Confirmation should be 
required before the Communion when it may be ordinarily 
obtained. That which you here fault, you elsewhere desire.” 
In view of this, I cannot think that the rubric was not 
intended to apply to Dissenters. To understand clearly the 
addition to the rubric made in 1662 it has to be borne in mind 
that at the Restoration there had been no Confirmations for 
fifteen years at least, and that it took a long time to get the 








—— 


arrears pulled up. The rubric, therefore, met a present 
need by allowing a vast multitude of adults to 
provisionally to the altar on the understanding that they 
availed themselves of Confirmation on the first opportunity 
Further, I venture to point out that Confirmation completes 
Baptism, and conveys gifts not included in Baptism (seg 
Bishop’s prayer in the Prayer-book service) ; otherwise, wh 
did the Apostles practise it, and on adults too? Confirmation 
is very much more than the confirmation by the baptised of 
the promises made for them by their sponsors, and the differ. 
ence between the two is clearly shown in the Prayer-book 
service by the use of capital letters in the former case. In 
times past “confirmation of the vows” took place on one 
day and “Confirmation by the Bishop” on another, but the 
former is no necessary part of the latter, and formed no part 
of the Prayer-book service till the year 1662. Were Gon. 
firmation nothing more than a confirmation of the baptismal 
vows, the word “candidate” would not be used in this con. 
nexion, for one cannot be a candidate for one’s own action! 
On reading your article I could not help asking myself why a 
Dissenter should be admitted to the highest privilege the 
Church possesses in a different fashion from that laid down for 
members of the Anglican Church. Is, then, Confirmation of 
no value, or is Dissenters’ baptism more efficacious than that 
of the Church ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Dovatas, 
Hatherop Rectory, Fairford, Glos. 


(To tux Entroe or tax “ Seectator.”] 
Sir,—I think it is high time that some of us who are sincerely 
devoted Church of England men ought to let it be distinctly 
known that if it be unlawful (or even inexpedient) for us to 
invite communicants of other branches of the Church of 
Christ to join with us in the common Holy Communion of 
our common Lord and Master, then it is idle for the Anglican 
branch of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church to talk 
about Christian unity. Genuine Churchmanship spells 
Christian brotherhood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P. BRocKLEHURST, 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. 


(Yo Tus Eptron oF Tus “Sesorator.”] 
S1r,—Most of your correspondents on this subject in your last 
week’s issue appeal to rubrics. It would be interesting to 
know how many rubrics they habitually transgress or condone; 
but none have adverted to that at the end of the Holy 
Communion Service, to which attention has more than once 
been called in your columns: “And note, that every 
Parishioner shall communicate at the least three times in 
the year, of which Easter to be one.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. P. D. 


(To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—As I am responsible for having adopted a different 
attitude in connexion with a not dissimilar series of facts from 
those recounted by “E. M. L.” in her letter and commented 
on by youin your article (May 22nd), I should like very briefly 
to state them. My churchwarden’s daughter was engaged to 
be married to a member of the Congregational Church who 
was a student at their Missionary College, and who is now 
(with his wife) a missionary in New Guinea. He frequently 
came to church with his future wife and the other members 
of the family, and frequently presented himself with them for 
Communion at the parish altar. Neither on the first occasion 
nor on any other had I the faintest scruples about allowing 
him to communicate. I did indeed consult some clerical 
friends, whose opinions differed, but the majority were in 
favour of my action. I can imagine circumstances where the 
right action might have been different. As you say, Sir, there 
are instances of an intolerant and persecuting spirit among 
the opponents of the Church, and even a resort to Communion 
in the parish church might be undertaken in a spirit the 
contrary to devout and earnest. You, Sir, would equally 
object to such a spirit, and are only passionately eager to 
maintain that the “pure and Apostolic” branch of the Church 
which is the National Church of this country is the natural 
home of every spiritually minded Englishman who wishes to 
make use of it.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. 0. 








[To rue Eorror or tur “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—The contention that the Church of England has nd 
rules and no discipline, which the Warden of Radley regards 
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gs assuredly tending to alienate supporters of the principle of 
establishment, is in the main a true contention. Convocation 
does not represent even the clergy, much less the laity. The 
authority of the Bishops is openly set aside when in the 
opinion of an individual clergyman it conflicts with Catholic 
principles. The Canon Law is regarded as obsolete. The 
Articles are made to square with individual consciences. The 
ynbrics have to be interpreted by skilled lawyers, and are 
often disobeyed. By neglecting to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the compilers of the Prayer-book, and to revise 
it from time to time, the Church has landed us in the present 
impasse; and this revision so deeply needed is in many 
influential quarters regarded as almost treasonable. There is 
only one writ that runs through Christendom, the two Com- 
mandments which our Lord endorsed; and how far it bas 
peen accepted as the rule of life let Church history testify.— 
I an, Sir, &c., E. D. Srone. 
Helensbourne, Abingdon. 


[To tus Eprron or tHe “Specrator.”] 

Sm—To refuse to admit a baptised Christian to Holy 
Communion is a serious thing; to withdraw admission after 
twelve years of usage intensifies the seriousness, and your 
correspondent of May 22nd may well feel distressed. No 
doubt the new incumbent interpreted the rubric in a way that 
made him feel obliged to act as he did: he holds that it is 
his predecessor who was in error when twelve years ago he 
allowed this lady, brought up as a Congregationalist, but then 
married to a Churchman, to join her husband at Holy 
Communion without insisting upon her being confirmed, or 
being ready to be confirmed. It is highly important that the 
question you raise in your article as to the original intention 
of the rubric should be thoroughly investigated. Beyond 
question a large number of religious Englishmen and English- 
women regard Confirmation as belonging to the time of entry 
upon years of discretion, and feel an irremovable objection to 
being so regarded themselves after they are far advanced in 
the religious life. And thus Confirmation stands as a barrier 
in the way to Communion for many thousands of Christian 
people to-day. May I say that some clergy who sympathise 
with the contention of your article, and are concerned that 
such an obstruction should exist unless it is absolutely and 
beyond all serious doubt an essential of Church order, are 
arranging to investigate the origin of this rubric, and after- 
wards hope to consider the situation in the light of the right 
of the Church continuously to legislate as to rites and 
ceremonies? And if you can be so good as to permit me, I 
will write to you later on upon this grave matter.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A MEMBER OF THE CHURCHMEN’s UNION. 


[To rae Eprror oy THe “ SpecratTor.”] 
Sir,—One feels the tremendous responsibility undertaken by 
the parish priest when he places any obstacles in the way of 
good-living people who desire to come to the Holy Sacrament. 
The term “ good-living” is used in its everyday acceptance. 
Of course the disciplinarian assumes that the responsibility 
is that of the Church and not his own; but that is a large 
assumption. It may be that the logical victory lies with Dr. 
Field and others in their literal interpretation of the rubric. 
The victory is, however, a futile one in the presence of such a 
divine principle as underlies the wise Teacher’s maxim :—“ The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., Fereus Woop. 
The Vicarage, Caterham Valley. 


[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—In Heb. vi. 1-2 six things, in three pairs, are mentioned 
as fundamentals, or first principles of Christ. They are 
Repentance and Faith, Baptism and the Laying on of 
Hands, Resurrection and Judgment. Taking this passage 
in connexion with the Confirmations at Samaria and Ephesus, 
mentioned in the Acts, and the continuous practice of the 
ancient Churches, I do not see what right any Christian has 
to dispense with Confirmation. I quite admit that the Prayer- 
book forms for Baptism and Confirmation, as also the 
Catechism, need very serious revision. But this must not lead 
us to set aside a first principle of Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Foxuey, 

5 Norton Way N., Letchworth. 





[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecratonr.”] 
Siz,—I wrote to a clergyman of authority as to the praetice 
in the Church of Ireland in reference to requiring Con- 
firmation prior to admission to Communion. I enclose his 
reply, which I think will be of use to you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
xX. 


“In the Church of Ireland it is not obligatory as a condition of 
receiving the Holy Communion, but it is regarded as advisable. 

The rubric in the Church of Ireland Prayer-book is :— 
‘Every person ought to present himself for Confirmation (unless 

revented by some urgent reason), before he partakes of the 
rd’s Supper.’ 

Our Scriptural basis for the rite is Heb. vi. 2: Acts viii. 17, 
xix. 6. There is reference to the passages in the Acts in one of 
the prayers in the Confirmation Service. But those who revised 
our Prayer-book in 1877 seem to have thought that though there 
is this Scriptural basis, yet there is not sufficient Scriptural and 
historical ground on which to rest a refusal of admission to the 
Holy Communion. I would never refuse any one except for 
unbelief or immorality. 

Confirmation is one of the many things which the Chicago- 
Lambeth quadrilateral deliberately leaves out when it sets forth 
its irreducible minimum.” 


(To rux Eprror or tus “ Sescrator.”’) 
Sir,—In the interesting article and correspondence which have 
appeared in your columns on this subject I do not observe 
any mention of the guidance given to his clergy, both in the 
diocese of Peterborough and in that of London, by the late 
Bishop Creighton. Some of your readers may not be unwilling 
to have their attention drawn to the views of so wise a leader. 
The Bishop’s counsel practically amounted to this: that Non- 
conformists who had been associated till mature life with 
other religious bodies than the Church of England should be 
admitted to Holy Communion, but that they should be advised 
to receive Confirmation in order to do away with the irregu- 
larity. This view of the Bishop’s may be found in the “ Life 
and Letters,” Vol. II., pp. 63-65, 282-83.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. B. Touro. 
Tendring Rectory, Weeley, R.S.O., Essex. 


DECEASED WIFE'S’ SISTER. 
(To ruz Epiror ov tas “Srecrator.”]} 
S1r,—In your issue of May 22nd you express the opinion that 
the decision in the case “ Rex v. Dibdin” “is as sound in law 
as in policy, and will be upheld by the higher tribunal.” Very 
respectfully I ask if you consider at all those consciences of 
certain clergymen which Mr. Justice Bray recommended 
them to sacrifice. On p. 142 of the Lambeth Conference 
Report we read: “The opinion is held by some of your Com- 
mittee that this is a prohibition of Divine immutable obliga- 
tion.” When we were ordained, we understood that this 
opinion was open to us, and that the Table of Degrees was 
the official Table of the Church of England, Are we then 
now to learn that there is no longer a place among the 
beneficed clergy for those who hold the opinion? If so, it is 
at the bidding of one partner alone in the partnership of 
Church and State. For, as the Bampton Lecturer said the 
other day, the marriage law has been altered without the 
Church’s consent.—I am, Sir, &., Henry THompson, 
Eaton Vicarage, Norwich. 





ECONOMIC SOPHISMS. 
(To Tus Epiron or Tue “Sescraror.”) 
Srr,— You hardly do yourself justice when you prefer the 
words of Bastiat to your own to state the case of Free-trade 
at the present day, but I do not think your Tariff Reform 
readers need shrink from the arguments to which you attach 
so much weight (Spectator, May 29th). 

Bastiat was “a lucid writer but not a profound thinker” 
(to quote the judgment of Professor Marshall). His “ Har- 
monies” are the climax of optimistic laissez-faire—singularly 
out of harmony with all modern political thought—and his 
“Sophisms” carry a priori Cobdenism to a point which would 
not be accepted by any economist of the present day. 

The cogency of the argument which you bring forward 
depends entirely upon the assumption explicitly stated by 
Bastiat in the passage which you quote :— 

“ Did Robinson not see that he could devote the time saved to 


something else ? 
What else? ; ' 53 
As long as a man has wauts to satisfy and time at his disposal, 
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there is always something to be done. I am not bound to specify 
the kind of labour he would in such a case undertake.” 

On this comfortable assumption all works out smoothly in the 
best of all possible worlds. Robinson and Friday are assumed 
able to work equally well at gardening and hunting, and when 
a foreigner appears to supply them with game upon cheaper 
terms than they can obtain it themselves, their policy is 
obviously to devote themselves to the work which gives them 
best returns and to benefit by the foreign trade. 

But suppose the facts were otherwise. Suppose Xury had 
been there also, and suppose it had been Friday who grew the 
vegetables, and Xury who hunted the game, and that Xury 
was by nature and training incapable of gardening, then the 
problem before Robinson would have been more difficult. As 
the master of Friday he would have got his game cheaper 
from the good-looking foreigner, but as the master of Xury 
he would have bad to maintain him in idleness, or to employ 
him in labour where his previous skill counted for nothing. 
In such a case Robinson's policy should surely be to set the 
one gain against the other loss, and to be guided by the 
resulting balance. This example shows as neatly as such an 
illustration can the theory of Protection and its limits. If 
Friday, the market gardener, wants game, he can get it by 
exchanging either with Xury, the hunter, or with the foreigner. 
In the later case Friday may get the game more cheaply, but 
Xury is left without the vegetables he wants, and with no 
market for his labour. If the loss to Xury is greater 
than the gain to Friday, Robinson will be justified in the 
interest of the community in intervening on his behalf. 
There is nothing in the nature of things or of the new foreign 
trade that will find Xury work when his occupation is gone. 
Exports balance imports, but Xury is left out in the cold. 
Robinson, as a statesman, has to consider whether Xury can 
find other work and also, whether it is to the advantage of 
the community that the trade of hunting shall die out. If 
the answer to either of these questions is in the negative, 
Robinson will need to consider whether he had better pension 
off Xury for life or try to protect his trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 

20 Draycott Place, S.W. J. Parker SMItTu. 


[We publish Mr. Parker Smith's letter, but cannot print 
any letters from Free-traders in reply because we have decided 
(we are sure with the goodwill of our readers) not to open 
our columns to a general discussion of Tariff Reform. Such 
controversy could serve no useful purpose. We cannot, how- 
ever, admit that Bastiat was not a profound thinker. On the 
contrary, we regard him as the profoundest of all economic 
writers. His dictum that “ Exchange is a union of forces” is 
the most illuminating thing ever said in regard to the so-called 
dismal science. We have no space to deal in detail with Mr. 
Parker Smith's arguments, but must find room for the follow- 
ing simple answer. Either Xury would have gone on hunting, 
and Robinson, Friday, and himself would have been able 
to enjoy second helpings of game, or, if they had already 
as much as they could eat, he would have been put to other 
useful work, say house-building or digging. The assumption 
that a man is incapable of all other work because what he 
does best is hunting is absurd. Hansom-cab drivers are 
to-day learning to drive taxi-cabs.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 

[To tas Eptror or tHe “Srectator.”) 
Srr,—About twenty years ago I wrote to Mr. Meredith 
asking for a little light upon “The Shaving of Shagpat.” 
He was good enough to send the following reply, which is 
eo characteristic that some of your readers are sure to 
appreciate it. His words were :— 

“ Rox Hill, Dec. 4th, 1888. 
The author's masquerade was assumed with occidental earnest- 
ness under an oriental gravity: but I fancy that he did incline 
to play with ideas behind it.” 
—I am, Sir, &., C. Frep. Potiocs, M.D. 
1 Buckingham Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


{To tas Eprrom or tus “Sprecratos.” | 
S1r,—Does not the passage from George Meredith quoted in 
last week's Spectator by “M. A.C.” refer to Madame de 
Staél’s well-known saying: “L’esprit bumain fait progrés 
toujours; mais c'est. progrés en spirale” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. F. 





ee 


AMERICA AND THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 
[To rue Kprron or TUK “Seecraton,”]} 
Srr,—So you think the United States should sympathise with 
Great Britain rather than with Germany in any conflict of 
these two Powers for naval supremacy! Did you ever hear of 
the Civil War in this country, and do you remember on which 
side English sympathies were then? Poor, stupid John Bull! 
—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN TEMPLE, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


[We have heard of the Civil War, and we remember that 
the Spectator was heartily on the side of the North, as 
were the vast majority of the working classes of this country, 
though not then enfranchised, and also leaders of public 
opinion, to name only two, so different in social position, 
training, and outlook as John Bright and the Duke of 
Argyll.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MAGPIES IN LONDON. 
(To tas Eprrok or tae ‘“Srecraror.’’} 
Srr,—There is a magpies’ nest in a black poplar tree in the 
Green Park, close to Piccadilly, and almost opposite the Junior 
Athenaeum Club, I saw the magpie in Kensington Gardens 
on April 10th last. It was then worrying a pair of jackdawa, 
A keeper told me he had seen it there for some weeks.—I am, 
Sir, &., J. R. Harpina, 
Green Room Club, 46 Leicesler Square, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letlers to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 


serilitiaipoaaien 
THANKSGIVING. 
ALTHOUGH in beauty's gleaming pride 
A maid be fortunate to hide 
Her shallowness of fancy, 
T'll wish for you no fairer face 
To overlay your choicer grace, 
My soothing little Nancy ! 


Dear child! You must not know the gricf 

To which your sweetness brings relief— 
Slow toil, so long rejected : 

But springless as my prospect lies, 

I see God's sunshine when your eyes 
Smile welcome unaffected. 





You never felt your childish hand 
Displace a sore and knotted band 

In settling on my shoulder. 
You loosed it, though—I know that we'l: 
It slipped, and half the burden fell, 

And left my faith the bolder. 


And if the strain should grow no less 
Of striving in the wilderness — 
Only to seem mistaken, 
You, little angel, thoughtful-browed, 
Have been my rainbow in the cloud, 
Saying I'm not forsaken. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND.* 

Tuts is the day of searchings of heart. All the Western 
countries in which civilisation has run longest are asking them- 
selves whither they are tending. Is not democracy, which 
seemed a generation ago to be a goal and conclusion in itself, 
only a halting-place in a journey of which no man can se 
the end? Is not what appeared to be the summit only one 





* The Condition of England, By C. ¥. G. Masterman. London: Methuen 
and Co. [6s.) 
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of an innumerable number of peaks, each of which will have 
to be revealed in its turn as we climb higher? Did the 
French Revolution, after all, settle anything? Men ask these 
flustered questions continually. Tennyson was rightly praised 
for singing with a stout beart in an age of fiux, but the 
doubts to which he rose superior were as nothing to the 
fluidity of principles which afflicts us to-day. The challenge 
to thoughtful minds to take stock of their national aims 
and characteristics is so obvious that it is being accepted on 
every side. M. Anatole France has just expended a fury of 
jrony upon his countrymen. Mr. Wells never ceases asking 
questions about the future of the English-speaking race and 
confiding his answers to the world. Witbin narrower but not 
less important limits men and women have tried to fix the 
fleeting meaning of our social and industrial state. Lady 
Bell, Mrs. Bosanquet, Miss Loane, Canon and Mrs. Barnett, 
Mr. Reginald Bray, Mr. Stephen Reynolds, to mention only 
a few names, have all risen from the study of particular 
aspects of English life to perform the task of telling the 
rest of England what they had found under their micro- 
scopes. Aud this was by no means a superfluous labour; 
every one of their readers must have become acquainted 
under their instruction with thousands of facts for the first 
time. The old saying that one half of London does not 
know how the other half lives is a ridiculous understate- 
ment. It is characteristic of the age that Mr. Masterman, 
one of the most distinguished of the younger members of the 
Government, should tell us in effect in this book that a survey 
of the condition of England is more necessary at the moment 
than a solution of her ills. We must know first what the 
ills are. 

Accordingly Mr. Masterman gives us a rough account of 
England as he sees it, making each class parade past him in 
turn while he jots down its characteristics. It is a brilliant 
picture, constructed with quick and facile phrases, but 
we have seldom read anything more depressing. It was a 
mistake for Mr. Mastermar to impose on himself a superficial 
impartiality. He desires that his reader should not be able 
to guess from the evidence of the book whether the writer is 
a Tory or a Socialist, a Pagan or a Christian. Now a man 
cannot be Under-Secretary for the Local Government Board 
without making it pretty well known what his opinions are. 
Mr. Masterman, therefore, for the sake of a thin illusion, bas 
succeeded only in depriving himself of the right to put the 
warm colour of advocacy or passion into his work. It is an 
almost horribly detached record of large failures and only 
petty successes. Mr. Masterman, we can well see, has been 
impelled by his temperament to write his book with this 
detachment because his mind is sceptical. We do not use the 
word, of course, in the ordinary sense, meaning that he is a 
sceptic in religion; he has earnestly proclaimed the contrary, 
both in word and deed. But he is sceptical in his obstinate 
refusal to place anything important on the credit side of the 
national character. For many of us the various classes 
in England combine sufficiently to allow us to deduce 
something which may be only a very small “greatest 
common measure,” but which is, at all events, distinctively 
national,—something in temper and ethics which we can 
definitely label “ English.” Mr. Masterman appears to doubt 
in this picture of disunited and conflicting sections the reality 
of any such thing. We are reminded of a passage in which 
Locke, writing of a man who was so sceptical as to doubt his 
own existence, said: “Let him enjoy his beloved habit of 
being nothing, until hunger or some other pain convince him 
of the contrary.” After reading Mr. Masterman’s book one 
could hardly think of the classes he describes being goaded 
by any pain of any kind into acting as one man (acting rather, 
we should say, as a nation); and yet we know that over and 
over again such a thing has happened, and all but the wildest 
pessimists are pretty confident that it would happen again 
under pressure. Mr. Masterman's mind, with its scepticism, 
is foreign to that of the ordinary man or woman in England. 
We would not say anything in absolute condemnation of a 
book which ought certainly to be read for its earnestness, 
thoughtfulness, and skill, but we cannot help remarking that 
positive harm is done by this attitude of desolating dis- 
approval. No one is really right; no one is encouraged for 
butting ahead with clumsy resolution; we are all described 
with the unvarying degree of emotion (or lack of it) with 
which a professor might analyse the specimens in a museum. 





Perhaps wé exaggerate, but we think most Englishmen would 
rather that their critic blocked the path and blustered at 
them, and even hit them in the eye if they resisted. They 
so little understand the detachment of the sceptical mind 
that it merely makes them uncomfortable and mistrustfal. 
They would prefer downright rudeness to what they dully 
apprebend is restrained ridicule. The pity of it is that 
Mr. Masterman has given his habit of thought the worst 
possible chance in this book. For we all know that when 
he is not thinking at large, but has to choose what course 
is possible for him under numerous political exigencies, he 
decides clearly, hopefully, and we might say joyously. We 
cannot generally agree with him, but that is another matter. 
The point is that he is saved from his scepticism. Here he 
has given it rein by the very form of his book, and, speaking 
for ourselves, we can only say that he has succeeded in making 
us resentfully dismal. 

We take a few of Mr. Masterman’s thoughts as specimens. 
He believes that a large proportion of those who have motor- 
cars have bought them in order to be “equal” or “ superior” 
to their neighbours,—in fact, out of sheer snobbishness. Can 
any one but Mr. Masterman really believe that? We do not 
deny the utter want of consideration for others among some 
motorists, but that is irrelevant to the point. Motorists may 
be selfish, luxurious, spendthrift,—anything you please; but 
the explanation of snobbishness is, in a word, unreal. Again, 
it is said that “public penury, private ostentation,” is 
probably the heart of the national complaint; an] archi- 
tecture is cited as a case in which we particularly fail to do 
ourselves justice in our public capacity. But we cannot go 
on building Westminster Palaces for the fun of the thing. 
The County Council Hall will, no doubt, be built in dua 
course, and a time comes when the necessary public buildings 
are all built. As for architecture, no other art has had 
such an extraordinary resurrection in the last ten years. 
London has been largely transformed, and the interest of 
Londoners in their buildings is greater, and their standard of 
taste, if not high, is higher, than ever before. 

Mr. Masterman writes as though Mr. Whittaker Wright 
had been a type of our business men,—or if not, why retail 
so precisely the foolish excesses in which he spent his money ? 
Occasionally Mr. Masterman lets out a redeeming fact without 
seeming to recognise it, as when he says :— 

“But the actual rulers of Empire, the men of science, the great 

soldiers, the great artists and writers, as a matter of fact very 
rarely appear as the children of, or are rewarded by the qualifica- 
tions for entrance into, the governing classes. The wills and 
legacies proseuted day by day in the newspapers are themselves a 
judgment and refutation of any attempt to demonstrate parallel 
between achievoment and material acquisition. At the summit 
are usually names of obscure unknown persons, who bequeath, 
with sundry small diversions into charity or hospitals, the bulk 
of their hundreds of thousands to their relatives.” 
This upside-down admission that riches do not of themselves 
bring men to either power or fame is at variance with the 
sense of nearly everything else which is said in the chapter 
on “The Conquerors.” In the London season the “Con- 
querors” are at full blast. Of their conversation Mr. 
Masterman says :— 

“It is talk usually commonplace, sometimes clever, occasion- 

ally sincere ; of a society desirous of being interested, more often 
finding itself bored, filled with a resolute conviction that it must 
‘play the game’; that this is the game to be played, that it must 
be played resolutely to the end.” 
It will be noticed that Mr. Masterman uses the phrase “ play 
the game,” designedly no doubt, in a sense in which the 
subjects of his criticism conveutionally do not use it. It is 
curious that he should deny them the familiar and extremely 
healthy meaning, and though this may be a very small point, 
it adds to the general unreality of the picture. 

On p. 70 there is a curious statement :-— 

“The women, with their single domestic servants, now so diffi- 
cult to get, and so exacting when found, find time hang rather 
heavy on their hands. But there are excursions to shopping 
centres in the West End, and pious sociabilities, and occasional 
theatre visits, and the interests of home. ‘The children are jolly, 
well-fed, intelligent English boys and girls.” 

The woman who has “children” and one servant and who 
finds time hanging rather heavy on her hands must be either 
a genius in management or so callous iu her duties that 
we should suppose her a fit object for the attentions of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Of course 
neither the one nor the other is a type, and once again we feel 
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that Mr. Masterman beholds an unreal world. A still more 
surprising remark is made on the next page: “The rich 
despise the Working People; the Middle Classes fear them.” 
The second half of the sentence may be true, though we 
very much doubt it; the first is transparently untrue. The 
modern attitude of the rich to the poor is determined more by 
sympathy and something remarkably like apology than ever 
before,—even though the superior comfort of rich persons 
may have been gained by their own brains and efforts, and 
not by accident. Mr. Masterman continues his analysis of 
the typical man among “ The Suburbans ” :— 

“He is becoming every day more impatient with the complain- 

ing of the poor. He refuses to mourn over the sufferings of the 
factory girl when he is offering a desirable position as general 
‘help’ and can find no applicant.” 
There is a tacit condemnation in this impartial statement, but 
we would ask whether there is no discoverable relation between 
the two facts that the factory girl suffers and the “help” 
cannot be obtained. It is said that every girl wants her 
freedom, and would rather bave the fixed hours of liberty, 
however exiguous, which belong to the work of shops and 
factories than be a domestic servant. Yet there are thousands 
of employers who would be ready to give a good deal of liberty 
if they could only command in return reasonable willingness 
and honesty. We should think that those who prefer 
suffering, or unemployment, or starvation to yielding on those 
two points are not legitimate claimants of much sympathy. 
Domestic science is held in grossly undeserved and fatal 
contempt throughout the land. It is useless to blame 
“education,” as some people do. We are in favour of educa- 
tion,—the more the better. But those who cannot see the 
importance of domestic service, or cannot apply their minds 
to it with anything approaching seriousness, are evidently 
very badly educated. It is not wrong to have education, but 
it is very wrong to have unsuccessful education. 

In his last chapter Mr. Masterman says: “So at the end we 
are compelled to confess an essential ignorance.” Hume said 
of Berkeley that the only result of his argument was to 
produce a “momentary amazement, irresolution, and con- 
fusion,” and we must say the same of this book. In his 
political office Mr. Masterman fortunately walks between the 
high narrow hedges which confine the actions of every 
member of a Government. If it were not so, we should 
have the gravest misgivings as to what might fall from a 
mind which has produced this almost appalling result of 
scepticism. 

We are not as a rule in favour of “blinkers” for man or 
beast, but in Mr. Masterman’s case we are sorely tempted to 
recommend that he be provided with a pair. Then perbaps 
he will not think everything he passes on the road of life a 
bogy, and conclude it to be his duty to “sby” at it, and 
then “ jib,” as a protest. 





A PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE.* 
THE environment of Oxford has wrought a change in 
Professor James’s methods of exposition. His former work 
on Pragmatism was delivered as lectures in Boston and New 
York, while the present book owes its existence to the Hibbert 
Lectureship at Manchester College. Like the true propa- 
gandiet, Professor James can alter his tone to suit his 
audience. The doctrine is still the same, but the method of 
preaching it is more intelligible and infinitely more attractive 
to English readers. He uses in the main the orthodox 
terminology, without ever slipping into slack or obscure 
speech. “My only hope,” he says modestly, “is that these 
lectures may possibly have proved suggestive,” and his most 
resolute opponent must admit their suggestiveness. It has 
been a little difficult to place some of Professor James’s recent 
speculations. A novel point of view and a novel terminology 
have sometimes made it hard to detect the exact bearing of 
his argument on ordinary philosophic problems. In the 
present work, however, he does not perplex us with any 
knight-errantism or disguises. He follows the main march 
of philosophy, though, it may be, to a new goal. He is 
studiously respectful to his opponents, and he scrupulously 
avoids overstatement. But he has lost none of his old 
fire and imagination. These chapters are stimulating and 
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provocative in the highest degree, the more so because they 
never irritate. We differ profoundly on many points from the 
author, but we welcome any man who can so freshly and 
forcibly restate world-old problems, and who strives so valiantly 
to make philosophy a true lamp to the human path. Pro. 
fessor James has unmatched powers of illustration. He seizes 
a dogma, divests it of scholastic incrustations, and tests it in 
a hundred different lights. In Stevenson’s wonderful fable of 
“The Touchstone” all the stones were found to be jewels in 
the light of the master-stone itself. Professor James declines 
the aid of a master-stone, but he has the gift of making the 
other stones seem jewels. 

It is impossible in an untechnical journal to do justice to the 
argument. All we can hope for is to trace its chief lines, and 
to make a few comments on its conclusions. Professor James 
begins with a definition of the two conflicting theories of the 
universe. Empiricism, he says, means the habit of explaining 
wholes by parts, and rationalism or absolutism the habit of 
explaining parts by wholes. Both of these have the same aim,— 
the explanation of things; but “ different men find their minds 
more at home in very different fragments of the world.” 
Philosophy is not the search for truth; truth is given to us 
all by instinct or by direct experience; it is the search for 
reasoned truth. It is followed for the purpose of satisfying a 
want which has been created by thought, and which only 
thought can fill. Now different kinds of explanation will 
satisfy different types of mind :— 

“ Both are loyal to the world that bears them; neither wishes 

to spoil it; neither wishes to regard it as an insane incoherence ; 
both want to keep it as a universe of some kind; and their 
differences are all secondary to their deep agreement. They may 
be only propensities to emphasise differently. Or one man may 
eare for finality and security more than the other. Or their 
tastes in language may be different. One may like a universe 
that lends itself to lofty and exalted characterisation. Toanother 
this may seem sentimental or rhetorical...... But all such 
differences are miner matters which ought to be subordinated in 
view of the fact that, whether we be empiricists or rationalists, 
we are, ourselves, ts of the universe and share the same 
one deep concern in its destinies. We crave alike to feel 
more truly at home with it, and to contribute our mite to its 
amelioration.” 
This is finely and truly said, for the recognition of identity in 
aim is the first stage in true philosophical criticism. Having 
discarded the old maierialisms and theisms as no longer of 
value owing to the change in our intellectual climate, Pro- 
fessor James proceeds to postulate in all satisfying creeds 
some quality of intimacy. There must be “the vision of God 
as the indwelling divine rather than the external creator, and 
of human life as part and parcel of that deep reality.” But 
such spiritualism divides itself into two species, one of which 
is the more monistic, and the other the more pluralistic, in 
form. Absolutism thinks that the only real form is the all- 
form; pluralism takes reality distributively, and puts the 
emphasis upon the each-form. Both, that is to say, identify 
the human substance with the divine; but the one finds 
divinity only in totality, while the other makes of God one of 
the eachs. To defend the latter is Professor James's thesis. 
He opposes pantheism with a newer and, as he thinks, a more 
organic theism. 

His next chapters are devoted to the dissection of monism. 
Some of the popular verbal arguments on its behalf are 
successfully demolished, for there is much withered verbalism 
in current monistic philosophy. He argues, further, that- 
monists or rationalists have discarded sense-data and their 
apparently incoherent associations, and have imposed a con- 
ceptual order of their own upon the universe. Pluralists, om 
the other hand, maintain that “the flux of sense experience 
contains a rationality that has been overlooked,” and that a 
universe loosely connected after the fashion of our daily 
experience is the better conception. Professor James argues,. 
not for a material and irrational universe, but for one incom- 
pletely rational, or rather rational in a different sense from that 
of the monist. Here we confess we find him obscure. We do 
not understand degrees of rationality in an ideal form. If the 
object be explanation, the creed which is content with a world 
imperfectly rationalised seems to confess its failure. We 
explain by affiliating and systematising, and the philosophy 
which is willing to affiliate in groups rather than in one organice 
system is obviously less perfect as an explanation. 

What Professor James is really arguing, however, is apparent 
from thechapter on Hegel. He does not deny the value of the 
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monistic ideal, but he denies the accuracy and validity of the 
methods used to attain it. This chapter is full of brilliant 
and subtle criticisms, not the least of which is his description 
of Hegel as “a naively observant man beset with a perverse 
preference for the use of technical and logical jargon.” Pro- 
fessor James accepts the principle of the Hegelian dialectic 
—“the dogging of everything by ite negative”—as an 
empirical fact; but he argues that Hegel transferred this 
process arbitrarily from the sphere of percepts to that of 
concepts, and treated it as the universal method by which 
every kind of life is mediated. With much, but not all, of 
his criticism ef the Hegelian method we agree, and when we 
reach the chapter on Fechner we see the point of it. Fechner 
was a monist, but he is dear to Professor James because of a 
certain “thickness” in him. He was as much poet as 
philosopher, and we have always found his speculations a 
little fantastic, but we understand what Professor James 
means by his “thickness.” He considers philosophy more a 
matter of vision than of logic, and thinness must be a defect 
of vision. “Scholasticism ran thick; Hegel himself ran 
thick; but English and American transcendentalists run 
thin.” He desires a method which shall mediate life in its 
concreteness, and include in the conceptual form the rich 
reality of the perceptual. Even a mythologist, on this view, 
is to be preferred to a logician, who makes of the universe a 
system of perfectly related but bloodless shadows. 

The interesting exposition of Bergson’s doctrine and its 
attendant chapters must be only mentioned as too technical for 
our present purpose. Itis sufficient to say that they raise certain 
logical difficulties in absolutism which are far from easy to 
answer. We pass to the more general exposition with which the 
book concludes. Professor James finds that the moment of sense 
experience gives a fullness of content beyond conceptualism. 
“Sensational experiences are their ‘own others,’ then, both 
internally and externally. Inwardly they are one with their 
parts, and outwardly they pass continuously into their next 
neighbours.” Intellectualist logic is really inapplicable to 
reality, for it must always omit something which is the heart 
of experience. “ An intellectual answer to the intellectualist’s 
difficulties will never come,” and the true way out of them is 
to close one’s ear to the question and to hold fast to sense- 
data. “The notion of the ‘one’ breeds foreignness, and that 
of the ‘many’ intimacy.” The only God, therefore, worthy 
of the name must be finite, “either in power or in knowledge, 
or in both at once.” He is a lofty type of the “ each-form” 
and not the “all.” Professor James’s conclusion is not 
dogmatic. He only insists upon his pluralism as a fully 
co-ordinate hypothesis with monism. “ Reality may exist 
distributively just as it sensibly seems to, after all. On that 
possibility I do insist.” His argument is that monism is not 
proven, and he makes much use of Mr. Joachim’s confession 
of logical failure in his Nature of Truth. We are prepared 
to go thus far with him, and to admit readily many of the 
gaps in the monistic logic. Where we differ is in accepting 
his pluralism as an entirely adequate substitute. Thore are 
many types of mind which it will fail to satisfy, and as 
a reasoned explanation it obviously does not go all the way. 
It, too, halts at a non possumus, and stops short of complete 
systematisation. Professor James is in philosophy not unlike 
the revivalist in religion. He sets great store by rich 
immediate experiences, which he calls “intimacy.” But apart 
from the fact that his theistic God seems to us no more 
intimate than the God of pantheism, it may surely be argued 
that this intimacy is not altogether a philosophical require- 
ment, since, while satisfying to the mind, it does not really 
advance us in reasoned explanation, seeing that in itself it is 
only another piece of empirical data which awaits mediation. 
We feel that it is impossible to do justice to such a book as 
this in so short a space, but we would point out in conclusion 
that the key-words of it, “intimacy” and “thickness,” are a 
little at variance with the key-words of his former book. In 
that work minds were classified into “tough” and “tender,” 
and Professor James made no secret of his preference for the 
former. But intimacy and emotional thickness are surely 
the demands of the tender mind, which is averse from the 
harshness and barrenness of a rigorous rationalism. We would 
Suggest that if this kind of argument is to be continued, 
the rationalist who is content to sacrifice the charm of 
immediacy for a complete logical system should be eredited 
with a certain degree of “ toughness.” 





SINGLE-HANDED SAILING.* 

Most yachtsmen do not come truly to understand their 
yachts because they never sail them alone. Of course yachts, 
strictly so called, are too large for single-handed sailing, 
and an owner has perforce to bring in the assistance of 
paid hands, who are like the Biblical hirelings; but two or 
three or more part-owners sometimes manage their own craft 
if she be of suitable size, and the present writer bas cruised 
more than once when he was crew as well as guest. A man 
does not know his house till he has lived in it alone; and if 
this be true of a house, which has something like a personality 
of its own—though a personality cautiously displayed and 
quite obscured by the presence of the dominant personalities 
of human beings in company—it is still more true of a ship, 
which, like Pygmalion’s Galatea, comes to life immediately 
the sailor's art is expressed in and through her. There are 
many small yawl-rigged boats built to-day for single-handed 
sailing, and the man who has enough nerve to put to sea 
alone, and who is a good enough companion for himself, will 
experience a sense of purified self-sufficiency, an independence, 
and an equality with the forces of Nature which cannot be 
given perhaps in quite the same way by any other sport. 
This man, too, gets to know every rope and beam and piece of 
canvas which serves or protects him as few men understand 
inanimate things. Whyte-Melville has celebrated the intimacy 
between a man and his horse as of a man communing with his 
friend, but has any one expressed the deeply tested associa- 
tions of a man and his sailing-boat? It is a subject for 
a poet. Perhaps Mr. Newbolt will kindly put to sea alone, 
remain at the tiller throughout a night, weather a heavy blow, 
and write down the feelings he entertains towards his boat 
afterwards. 

We have all heard of adventurous old salts who cruise 
across the Atlantic, or even round the world, in small boats 
alone, but one may have the essence of the experience without 
possessing that amount of triple brass. If proof is wanted, it 
may be found in the little record of single-handed sailing by the 
Rev. F, C. Kempson called The ‘Green Finch’ Cruise which 
forms the subject of this notice. Mr. Kempson does not 
pretend to be skilled in navigation, though he has the “ boat- 
sense,” having spent all his life in and out of boats. But it is 
precisely the possibility of any Englishman who cares to do 
so being able quickly to acquire the rudiments of sailing and 
put off alone which is attractive. Every reader may feel that 
potentially he is the master of his own craft, and can rove the 
seas as freely as the gulls. It is said that yachting as a 
pastime is less in fashion than formerly. This may well be 
when motoring has made what was always an expensive 
luxury out of the question for most of those who “ must have” 
a motor in any case. But the art of sailing in small boats is 
another matter, and it has been brought to higher perfection 
in the last few years than ever before. If there are said to be 
signs of degeneracy in many sports, this is a case which may 
be cited with confidence and pleasure to the contrary. Apart 
from small boats, now is the time for any one who wishes 
to buy a small-sized yacht. Never were the prices so low, 
and the cost of keeping up a ten- or fifteen-ton boat 
is much smaller than many people suppose. The cost of 
owning or hiring such a boat (only fifteen feet long) as Mr. 
Kempson used is inconsiderable—there are few cheaper 
sports—and it is only a question whether a man loves the 
sea enough to cabin himself in what is not much larger than 
alocker. “A man who is two feet six inches high,” as Mr. 
Kempson writes, “can stand upright in it.” He says that it 
matters little whether the single-handed boat is yawl or sloop 
rigged, but that the chief sail must be an ordinary main-sail 
as distinguished from a lug-sail. The present writer greatly 
prefers a yawl-rig. In bad weather the boat can be managed 
under the jib and mizzen, without the main-sail,as snugly aud 
easily as one could desire. The supreme virtue of the main- 
sail, of course, is that by the simple act of lowering the peak 
all the vice can be taken out of the sail in a squall, whereas 
this is not true of any of the three forms of lug-sail. A main- 
sail has throat and peak halyards, but a lug-sail has only one 
halyard, which makes it an awkward, and even dangerous, 
sail to lower in a hurry. A balance-lug is a very pretty sail, 
and sets as flat as a board; but it has none of the “lift,” 
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and consequent elasticity, of a main-sail. Altogether, for 
single-handed cruising there is nothing to be said for a 
lug-sail and everything for a main-sail. 

One of the best single-handed amateur sailors in England 
cruised three years ago all through the winter. He often 
sailed by night as well as day, sleeping at the tiller, and he 
weathered at least one storm which had made considerable 
sized steam-vessels run for shelter. He used to say that the 
one thing he really feared was falling overboard when he had 
to go forward along the slippery decks in his sea-boots. The 
thought of that, he would say, would appal him so much that 
he tried to keep his thoughts from the subject. Otherwise he 
never appeared to have a fear or a misgiving. He had a well- 
found boat, rather under-canvassed, with the buoyancy of a 
cork, and unsinkable. Could a man be safer anywhere if be 
always allowed himself sea-room when in doubt? Mr. 
Kempson never went out of sight of land, yet be found at 
the end of a short holiday that he had left many Solent 
harbours still to explore another time. We might add that 
when he has explored them he might visit the cruising-grounds 
of Essex. They have not the gaiety and splendour of the 
Solent, but they have many advantages of quietness and 
shelter. 

Mr. Kempson has the whole heart of the matter in him. 
He perceives the joy of working to windward against the 
tide, and feels the elation of victory at tricking all the 
opposing forces and making them serve his end. We wish 
he had said more of that short, vicious, light-green sea which 
gets up with extraordinary suddenness in the Solent when the 
wind blows bard against the tide, particularly the ebb-tide. 
The shocks of the waves come with the rapidity of a quick- 
firing gun, and a man who has steered a boat for some hours 
against them can guess what the strain of intense watchful- 
ness over a long. period must be. Ont at sea there is 
a swing and rhythm in the motion of waves which give a 
man time to be deliberate, but in the Solent the attack on a 
small boat is unremitting on a bad day. Yet Mr. Kempson, 
if he often prefers digressions to the narrative we expect and 
want, enjoys vividly every moment afloat. We know it is 
useless to ask those who have not an instinctive attraction to 
the sea to join in his delights. Those who are fascinated by 
the sea will understand; those who are indifferent whether 
they spend a holiday inland, or who would even prefer to 
be inland, speak of pleasure in a different language. Mr. 
Kempson loves the contemplation of his craft even when 
lying at anchor in a dead calm; he is impressed by the 
evidences of his own handiwork in washing up, and tidying 
up, and mopping up, and stowing away; he knows the pleasure 
of triumphing by forethought and method over the chaos 
which might appear in a small boat without those qualities; 
he loves even reckoning up the appliances of his single- 
handed domestic labours and setting them forth in Rabelaisian 
lists. He has real gusto, and all his phrases come from the 
“lexicon of youth.” Naturally he was pleased when he had 
improvised a substitute for a smashed lamp out of a glass 
jam-pot and a nightlight to serve as a riding-light. “No 
anchorage is the same in the morning as at night,” he says. 
That one sentence proves that he sees the vision which is 
apparently denied to many. During the night ships have 
come in and ships have gone out; the colour of the sky and 
the water has changed; the tide has submerged what was 
before visible, or laid bare what was invisible; and the sea- 
birds are resting or feeding, as the case may be. The world of 
water is transformed as a landscape can never be. And where 
can you watch the formation of cyclonic change so well as 
over the sea? Inland you see the clouds charged with 
menaces or fair promises only after they have taken shape 
above the hills, woods, or houses, but on the sea you behold 
the marshalling of Nature’s forces in clear-cut images 
on the horizon. You perceive the whole process as though 
a general opposed to you in the field should carry out 
his dispositions obligingly under your eyes. And there is 
no such escape from worry as is to be bad on board a 
sailing-boat at might. There is no noise and no dust; 
only the delicious melody of the water rippling against 
the bows, or perbaps the vibration of the anchor-cable in 
the rush of the tide, and the gentle humming of a breeze 
in the rigging; and all round you are the riding lights of 
shipping, which make the most gracious illuminations in 
the world. 
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SEVEN QUESTIONS ABOUT JESUS.* 

Dr. WaRscHAUER sets himself in his new book to answer 
the following seven questions concerning Christ :—“ Was He 
the Son of God? Was He sinless? Did He perform 
miracles? Could He forgive sins? Must we believe in Him 
in order to be saved? Did He rise from the dead? Did He 
die for us?” The questions, taken together, cover the whole 
ground of Christology. Our author prepares his readers at 
once for somewhat unorthodox conclusions :— 

“In attempting to answer each of them from the avowedly 

modern standpoint, we can only plead the earnest desire to aid 
the cause of a reverent and positive faith. Above all, while we 
shall not hesitate to show where and why we differ both from 
traditional views and modern arguments used in their defence, we 
shall bear in mind throughout how dear and sacred some of those 
views are to many who have grown up in them.” 
The promise of the firet chapter is fulfilled in the rest. The 
whole tone of the book is deeply religious, and though Dr, 
Warschauer will not satisfy, he can bardly offend the most 
orthodox. He believes that “the one fact of supreme import. 
ance in the history of mankind was the life of Jesus Christ,” 
He is able to say that “the Incarnate Son is the supreme and 
crowning instance of the Divine Immanence.” He believes 
that the appearances of our Lord after death were “objective,” 
though he refuses to dogmatise upon the subject. The 
sinlessness of our Lord was, he thinks, “ not, as it is commonly 
understood, an inability to fall, but an ability to resist and 
triumpb,” for, “in the last analysis, it is only the possibility of 
sin, even in Jesus, which constitutes the possibility of sinless. 
ness.” As to the vexed question of the Atonement, he is 
frankly unable to accept it, even in the form in which it is 
offered to the faithful by its most modern apologists :— 

“ With every wish to discover points of agreement rather than 
of difference, it is impossible” for him, he says, “to escape the 
conclusion that the writers in question are still under the sway 
of theories of punishment, of expiation and of forgiveness which 
the ethical consciousness of the age is fast leaving behind.” 





THE INNS OF COURT.+ 
PERHAPS we may say that Mr. Home’s pencil has not been as 
fortunate in its subject as Mr. Headlam’s pen. Fire, which bas 
been a peculiarly devastating influence in the Templés—the 
Temples are the main part of the subject—and the restorers 
have swept away much that would have served him well. If: 
the Legal University of London had fared as well as Oxford 
and Cambridge, he would have had a different task. He has 
done what was possible,—risen to the occasion when, as in the 
Temple Church and the Middle Temple Hall, the subject was 
good, and done his best when, as in various Courts and 
Buildings, it was but indifferent. Mr. Headlam, on the other 
hand, is all the richer for his colleague's loss, for he enjoys 
the privilege of inveighing against the agencies which have 
impoverished the present, while the past is ready for his hand. 
We cannot help thinking that his invective is sometimes a 
little too violent. We have nothing to say for the gateway 
which opens on the Embankment, but we do not allow that 
the Middle Temple Garden can be called “ ugly,” and even 
“dreadful.” What epithets are left for slums and the like if 
they are to be used up on open spaces of grass and flowers 
which are not unpleasing to the average eye? The interest 
attached to Mr. Headlam’s subject is only too varied and 
abundant when the limitations of his space are considered. 
First comes the early history, that of the Order of the Knights 
Templars. Mr. Headlam is, we think, a little hard upon them. 
It is true that “they had done nothing for many years to 
redeem their vows to succour Jerusalem or protect pilgrims.” 
But what could they do? Europe had given up Jerusalem; 
and as for pilgrims, their only chance of safety was to go 
quietly ; an escort of armed knights would have served them 
ill. That they bad become an anachronism no one can 
deny. It is something to the credit of England that she was 
content with acquiring the riches of the Order without the 
abominable cruelties which were practised in France and else- 
where. The development of the Inns of Court as teaching 
and administering bodies is lucidly described. And then there 
is the great store of personal interest. Here the literary 
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element may be said to dominate the legal. When we walk 
through the Temple we think of Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Lamb ratber than of old-time Chancellors and Chief Justices. 
All the Inns, present and past, have their due share in Mr. 
Headlam’s narrative. As to the latter, the record is not to our 
credit. Can it have been really right for the members actually 
in possession to divide the property among themselves ? 





PRINCIPAL STORY.* 

Ropert Herbert Story was eight years old when the 
Disruption took place. The date is appropriately fixed in 
this way, because he was always a militant support of the 
Establishment. He was born at Rosneath, in Dumbartonshire, 
of which his father had been minister for some sixteen years. 
Robert Story the elder was one of the most conspicuous of 
those who did not go out. Among his reasons for this decision 
one, we may conjecture, was his “ Broad Church” tendency, 
for he had been one of the few champions of MacLeod 
Campbell of Row, Establishments are always more tolerant 
than Secessions. The younger Story went to Edinburgh 
University in November, 1849, while still two months short 
of his fifteenth year. After seven years he transferred himself 
to St. Andrews, where he had Edward Caird among his fellow- 
students. In 1858 he was licensed by the Presbytery of 
Dumbarton, and on January 2nd in the following year 
preached for the first time at Rosneath. Then came a brief 
sojourn at Montreal, where he served under a certain Dr. 
Mathieson, whom he describes as “dreich in the wood, 
and a good bit of an old Moderate.” He came back before 
the end of the year, reaching England on the very day of his 
father’s funeral. Some three months later he was presented 
to the living by the Duke of Argyll, and he continued to hold 
it up to 1887, when he left it, after his election to the 
Professorship of Church History at Glasgow. Eleven years 
later he was promoted to the Principalship, vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Caird. This office, in which he found 
anything but the “dignified leisure” which was commonly 
attributed to it, he held for nine years, dying on January 13th, 
1907. ‘These forty-eight years were spent in strenuous work, 
often done in the face of much opposition. In early days he 
supported Dr. Robert Lee when he introduced what were 
regarded by the majority of his fellow-Churchmen as shocking 
innovations,—a regular liturgy, responses from the congrega- 
tion, kneeling at prayer, standing to sing. A reform in the 
administration of the Communion was an inheritance from his 
father which he further developed. Relaxation in the sub- 
scription of Elders was another object for which he strove. 
On the other hand, he held with firmness the integrity of the 
Presbyterian position. Schemes of union which seemed to 
derogate from this found no favour with him, and he always 
said what he thought with plainness. There were those who 
thought that he “sat in the seat of the scornful.” Of Dr. 
Story’s private life, of his affectionateness, his loyalty, his 
bumour, we have a delightful picture. We must not forget to 
mention the interesting study from the pen of Lady Frances 
Balfour, the steadfast friend of the last thirty-six years of 
his life. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Harotp Cox, M.P., deals faithfully with the Budget 
in the Nineteenth Century. While his criticisms are severe, 
they are free from any partisan bias. Both political parties, 
as he points out, are equally to blame for the present 
embarrassment in our national finances—the Tories first 
started the cry of old-age pensions—and “all along the line 
there is an ever-increasing tendency to look upon the State as 
a milch-cow providentially created for the benefit of those 
who are disinclined for the hard struggle which the com- 
petition of the world involves.” He notes, again, that while 
during a large part of the Victorian era England was fortu- 
nate in possessing a series of statesmen—Peel, Gladstone, 
Northeote, Harcourt, Goschen, Hicks Beach—who were 
inspired with the ideal of economy, no one now replaces 
them. (Lord Welby in the Contemporary Review says practi- 
cally the same thing, though he consoles himself with the 
reflection that of two costly programmes the Liberal is the 
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wiser and more patriotic.) Mr. Harold Cox has much to say 
that is interesting and instructive about our confused methods 
of national account-keeping, and his analysis of the phrase 
“social reform” is both shrewd and salutary. The new policy 
is condemned in an excellent phrase when he says that “by 
spending our taxes on doing for individuals what they ought 
to do for themselves, we shall diminish the taxable revenue of 
the country at the very moment that we are increasing taxa- 
tion.” Major-General Sir W. G. Knox has Some suggestive 
observations to make in an article headed “ A Glance at a War 
Horizon.” In some respects unduly alarmist, be nevertheless 
does well to insist that upreadiness invites aggression, and 
there is point in his condemnation of the unnecessary duplica- 
tion of departmental machinery for the two Services,—e.g., 
hospitals, victualling, intelligence, &c. ‘Towards the close of 
his paper General Knox illustrates the importance of the 
study of secrecy in war by some striking examples drawn from 
his experiences in South Africa.——In “ Forewarned but not 
Forearmed ” Colonel Lonsdale Hale contrasts the feelings of 
Prussia of 1869 towards France with those of Germany of 
1909 towards Great Britain, drawing largely from the reports 
of Stéffel. The method and the moral are those of a paper 
with the same title in the United Service Magazine which we 
notice later on. Professor Arminius Vambéry contributes 
some interesting personal recollections of Abd-ul-Hamid and 
his Court. Professor Vambéry was engaged to teach his 
sister, Princess Fatma Sultan, French when Hamid Effendi 
was a boy of sixteen. Thirty years later he was his honoured 
guest at Yildiz Kiosk. The picture of the sly, prying youth— 
a harem sneak and informer—is far from pleasant. Abd-ul- 
Hamid, according to Professor Vambéry, had no literary 
tastes, but was good at figures and an expert horseman. 
Other qualities noted are those of parsimony, suspicion, 
indecision, and incapacity to inspire affection. 








In the National Review Mr. H. W. Wilson in “ How 
Bismarck Made Three Wars” takes for his text the famous 
Chancellor's own frank admission that he had advised all three, 
“the Danish, the Bohemian, and the French,” with its interest- 
ing addition: “Every time I first made myself clear whether 
the war, if it were successful, would bring a prize of victory 
worth the sacrifices which every war requires, and which now 
are so much greater than in the last century.” The short 
historical summary which follows allows Bismarck full credit 
for his passionate devotion to Prussian interests. Mr. Wilson 
is not so much concerned to reprobate his methods as to warn 
his countrymen against inviting their resumption. Apart 
from two or three sentences, the article is instructive enough ; 
but the conditional comparison of Mr. Asquith to M. Ollivier 
is most unfair. Nor do we think it judicious to speak of a 
conflict with Germany so absolutely as a foregone conclusion. 
There is a very great peril, but that peril can be removed 
by preparation. War is only a foregone conclusion when 
we make it so by our refusal to perform a national duty. 
“ Bismarckianism in Business” is the title of a curious paper 
signed “ Vidi,” in which the writer with great particularity 
charges the firm of Krupp with systematic resort to the issue 
of false telegrams in order to counteract the effect on foreign 
Powers of international field-gun competitions in which they 
bad been unsuccessful——Mr. Frederick Rennet in “New 
Signs in Russia” describes the rise to power of M. Stolypin, 
“the strong man of a quasi-autocracy,” in whose capacity 
and integrity he has full confidence. In particular, he 
upplauds his scheme for holding the Army and the land 
together by instructing soldier-conscripts in farming, and his 
encouragement of agricultural associations in which owners, 
farmers, and peasants work together. “Of the two charges 
brought against all Russian administration, cruelty and 
corruption, the latter is the greater danger. There are about 
a hundred and fifty million Russians who are neither gaolers 
nor in gaol.” Mr. Rennet asserts that by his energetic per- 
sistence in stamping out corrupt officialdom M. Stolypin bas 
at last won the goodwill of non-political Russians.——The 
two papers on “Shall Women Vote?” and “Love and 
Avarice,” written by “Ouida” more than twenty-five years 
ago, and now published for the first time, are inspired 
by a truculent spirit of anti-feminism combined with 
a good deal of brutal common-sense. Lord Cran- 
worth contrasts village life in the present day with that 
of forty years ago to the great advantage cf the tempus 
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actum. He attributes this deterioration first to the deprecia- 
tion of land value coupled with the increased burdens placed 
on the land, and secondly to education plus the cheap litera- 
ture and the “yellow” Press. Lord Cranworth is pessimistic 
as to the future. The small holdings hitherto provided are 
mostly too small, and the starvation wages of the labourer 
cannot be raised so long as farmers and landlords have not 
got the money. “A Country House Critic,” writing on 
“*Society’ and” Politicians,” deplores the decadence and 
futility of the upper classes, and appeals to our old 
“ Political Families” to drop “smart Society” and “ recon- 
struct in their own homes domestic and social traditions 
in which their sons and daughters will be trained, as in 
old days, to fulfil their duty to God, their country, and their 
neighbours.”-——Mr. Montagu Wood, with a lavish parade of 
alliterative polysyllables, sets forth the disabilities of an 
Oxford career. The gravamen of his indictment is that 
“Oxford bas come in truth to be identified as a hotbed of 
prigs,” that she is “out of touch with modern requirements, 
and the trumpet note of new generations knocking at the 
doors fails to arouse her somnolent garrison to the dis- 
carding of musty archaisms and the doffing of hebdomadal 
phylacteries.” Quis tulerit Gracches ? 


In the new Contemporary Lord Welby discusses the Budget 
in a spirit of general approval tempered by grave reserva- 
tions. Thus it is evident that he is very far from sharing 
the extravagant expectations of revenue from site values held 
out by Liberal politicians and writers, for the simple reason 
that they cannot be realised, and he shows a certain amount 
of scepticism as to the low estimate of revenue for the current 
year. The collapse of the Post Office revenue fills him with 
serious misgivings, and prompts the question: “ Have rash 
concessions crushed the growth of the revenue, and has the 
Treasury lost the power of saying no to irresponsible suitors?” 
Even severer is his criticism of the heretical attitude of Mr. 
Lloyd George towards the Old Sinking Fund :— 


“ He repudiates the principle that surplus should be applied to 
reduce debt, and he appropriates it instead to ordinary expendi- 
ture in a manner that evades the constitutional rule of a vote in 
supply, and which practically conceals from the public the fact 
that the public expenditure is greater than appears in the 
Budget. He substitutes a complicated arrangement for a sound 
and simple rule of finance which a child can understand, and this 
complicated arrangement is apparently devised solely to bolster 
up a fund for which he will not ask Parliament to provide the 
necessary money. It is difficult to conceive a more unsound, a 
more clumsy, a more mischievous device. In the last forty years 
the surpluses have amounted altogether to near £57,000,000. 
According to the Chancellor this sum should have been laid out 
on current expenditure, more or less behind the backs of the 
House of Commons. It is of the same nature, but if possible 
worse than the loans of the late Government for current services.” 





As one trained in the old and, as he believes, sounder system 
of finance, Lord Welby deplores the lavish expenditure on 
which we have embarked, “in which there is little to choose 
between the Conservatives at one end of the scale and 
the Labour Party at the other."——-M. Alexander Ular, a 
Russian publicist, writes on “French Labour Unions +. the 
State” in a tone of uncompromising hostility towards the 
Government, which, in his view, has governed up till now 
on aristocratic or oligarchic principles under “tsars like 
M. Clemenceau, satraps like M. Simyan.” “The postal 
strikes have proved that the political system is shaken, and 
might possibly be overthrown by co-operation of the O.G.T. 
with the State officials.” The failure of the strike, he argues, 
does not prove the strength of the Radical system; it was 
merely due to lack of experience, and as an “essay of social 
mobilisation ” it is of ominous significance as foreshadowing 
the débdcle which may be brought about by the co-operation 
of working men and State employees.——Canon Wilson’s 
survey of public-school education in England and its changes 
in the last fifty years, written for the French periodical, 
L’ Education, is full of autobiographical as well as of general 
interest, Canon Wilson's qualifications to treat this theme 
need no endorsement from us. As Assistant-Master at 
Rugby from 1859 to 1879, and Head-Master of Clifton from 
1879 to 1890, he exerted a powerful and stimulating influence 
on two great public schools. It is, therefore, reassuring to 
find so great an authority acquiescing cheerfully in the changes 
brought about in the last half-century in the curriculum 
and aim of the public schools, and looking forward with 
hope and confidence to the future. Though the intellectual 








aim has changed, “the changes have not interfered with the 
general ideal of the public school. as a place for formi 
character and training faculty,—that is, the capability of 
learning to do thoroughly and efficiently whatever duty may 
require.”-——Mr. Edwin Pears contributes a further paper on 
the recent developments in Turkey. He points out that while 
for the moment the Army of Macedonia has saved the situation, 
the greatest danger before the Constitution arises from Moslem 
fanaticism. Mr. Pears, however, draws reassuring augurieg 
from the attitude of the Ulema and the new Sheikb-ul-Islam 
who, like both his predecessors, belongs to the Liberal school of 
Moslem theology. In common with other well-informed 
observers, Mr. Pears thinks highly of the intelligence and 
education of the Turkish officers. They are almost the only 
Turks who have lived abroad; many of them have acquired 
habits of discipline in Germany, and “it is amongst them 
that a Constitutional Government could probably find suit- 
able provincial Governors.” Incidentally Mr. Pears makes the 
interesting suggestion that “just as Turkey has been sending 
some of her best soldiers to be trained in soldiering in 
Germany, she should send men intended for the Civil Service 
to be trained in India under the Indian Government.” 

The brilliant writer who signs himself “J. L. G.” analyses 
the general situation in the Fortnightly Review. A great deal 
is made of the collapse of our recent diplomatic structure, 
brought about by the knowledge of the Central Empires that 
we bave not the force wherewith to back our diplomacy. 
The writer quotes the Manchester Guardian, which realises 
that our military weakness might lead France into complica- 
tions. But this same paper seems to expect that the Young 
Turks will be grateful for our sympathy unbacked by anything 
substantial. With regard to the great and increasing cost of 
maintaining our Imperial position, “J. L. G.” asks: “ Did we 
really expect that we could permanently keep under the 
British flag at a cheap price a quarter of the world ? ”—— 
Mr. Edmund Gosse has brought together various recollections 
and notes from diaries of his intercourse with Swinburne 
during the “seventies.” We get a strange picture of the 
poet, with his big head and sensitive nervous organisation, 
which so quickly changed from quiet to the extreme of 
excitement. The only person of whom Swinburne stood 
in awe was bis uncle, Lord Ashburnham, although a real 
affection and sympathy existed between the two. The 
poet was one of the few people who were allowed the 
run of the marvellous library collected by the older man, 
and Mr. Gosse tells us of Swinburne coming back from a 
stay at his uncle’s house “with dazzled eyes, babbling of 
illuminated bestiaries and old MS. romances in Burgundian 
French.” As to the poet’s complete lack of the musical sense 
we are told the following amusing story. “A lady, having 
tuken the rest of the company into her confidence, told 
Swinburne that she would render on the piano a very ancient 
Florentine ritornello which had just been discovered. She 
then played ‘Three blind mice,’ and Swinburne was enchanted, 
He found that it reflected to perfection the cruel beauty of 
the Medicis.” Mr. Gosse describes the poet reading his own 
works aloud, often with great effect and beauty. “But 
sometimes, in reading, he lost control of his emotions, the 
sound became a scream, and he would dance about the room, 
the paper fluttering from his finger-tips like a pennon in a 
gale.”——-Mr. Galsworthy contributes a “ Novelist’s Allegory,” 
in which the function of the novelist is compared to that of a 
man with a lantern. 

Blackwood contains several interesting papers of description 
and narrative. A touching story is told of a French prisoner 
of war who becomes the devoted friend of the Prussian who 
wounded him at Mars-la-Tour. Although the French soldier 
could be reconciled, his sister remained unmoved by years of 
devotion to herself by her brother's friend.——Professor James 
Sully takes us a delightful summer's day expedition up to the 
source of the Umbrian river Clitumno in company with the 
local Canonico, who proved as excellent a companion as he was 
a learned guide to the sacred river. The description of the 
pool where the stream rises below the limestone rock makes 
one feel that few things touch the imagination more than the 
source of a river, especially if it be one famous in historical 
tradition. Another picture of travel takes us from the 
rockbound coast of the Adriatic over inhospitable mountains 
to Janina. Mr. Orlo Williams describes well both the 
scenery and the people. — An anonymous writer describes how 
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be made the acquaintance of a derelict Englishman living at 
Belgrade, who told him of his experiences connected with the 
forwarding of despatches from England to Constantinople 
during the Crimean War. One of these stories is recorded 
for us. It tells how, on a certain occasion, a handsome young 
Irishman came to Belgrade as a Queen’s Messenger. He 
dined with the Englishman at a café, and during the meal let 
an Austrian banknote fall on the ground, placing his foot 
upon it to prevent it being blown away. A party of Austrian 
officers were dining at an adjoining table, and one of these, 
delighted to pick a quarrel, came across and poured forth 
torrents of abuse, saying his Emperor, whose portrait on 
the banknote had been trodden underfoot, was insulted. 
The inevitable scene followed, ending with a challenge. 
The Irishman told his friend that he could use neither 
sword nor pistol, and had not the least intention of 
fighting. However, the officers insisted on a combat and 
seconds were appointed. The next morning the Austrian 
second and the Englishman called at the Irishman’s hotel 
and found him asleep. When he was awakened and told 
that the duel must take place, he merely handed to his 
friend a paper, telling him to read it and show it to the 
Austrian. Never had challenge a more absurd ending. 
The document in question was a copy of one which had been 
sent the night before by the French Messenger to Vienna. 
It was addressed to the Archduke and Colonel of the 
regiment whose officers had begun the trouble. The writer 
stated that, as a Messenger in her Britannic Majesty's 
service, it would be beneath his dignity to take notice of 
the wanton insult offered to him, but he requested the 
Archduke to convey his challenge to the whole regiment, 
beginning with the Colonel; the Archduke was of course 
excepted on account of his exalted rank. The best of the 
joke was that the Archduke was well known as an opponent 
of duelling, and the Colonel was nearly ninety. Instead of 
the officers wanting to fight, they came as a deputation to 
know if it were possible to withdraw this strange challenge. 
But it had already started for Vienna, and no one knew 
which the officers feared more, the wrath of the Archduke 
or the laughter of the Viennese cafés. 


The English Review contains a portion of a novel by 
Mr. Stephen Reynolds which, to recall Mr. Galsworthy's 
image, he would no doubt claim to be a lantern. How- 
ever, it throws anything but an undistorting ray, since 
its preposterous theme is meaningless except for its pro- 
fanity. A youthful degenerate, son of a shopkeeper, by 
faith moves a hill from Wiltshire to London. The affair 
is seized upon by the proprietor of the Halfpenny Press and 
exploited financially. The youth is keenly interested in 
making money out of his miracle; he also ruins a girl in his 
father’s employment, and then takes up with another. This 
all goes on to a sordid accompaniment of alcoholic Mayors 
and Aldermen. We are, as our readers know, sincere 
admirers of Mr. Reynolds’s book, A Poor Man’s House, and 
gladly recognise the power of his style, the vividness of 
his descriptions, and the skill and sound sense of much of 
his social diagnosis. ‘That he can if he likes do good and 
useful work makes us regret very deeply the spirit of bis new 
veuture——M. Camille Pelletan writes on “La Paix et la 
Guerre en Europe,” in which he talks a good deal of the 
influence of the makers of warlike material, and of Colonial 
expeditions carried out for the sake of those who make the 
expensive things necessury to tropical enterprises. Also 
M. Pelletan takes the view that the sums spent in prepara- 
tion for war are not in proportion to success. France 
spent more before war began than the German States, 
Russia than Japan. One would almost think that the article 
was written before either the South African or Japanese War 
to judge by what the writer says of the unknown effects of 
sthokeless powder and concealed artillery.——In the editorial 
survey of the month it is shrewdly remarked that the person 
who really benefits by old-age pensions is the employer of 
labour. The dole system “gives the employer not only the 
opportunity, but even some moral excuse, to pay lower wages. 
amie'e 5 No living wage can be proper that is insuflicient to 
afford provision for old age or against sickness.” 

The chief article of general interest in this month's United 
Service Magazine is one entitled “ Forewarned yet not Fore- 
armed,” by “Miles.” The article deals in detail with the 





well-known Reports of Colonel Baron S8tédffel, who was 
appointed French Military Attaebé at Berlin in 1866. Almost 
continuously from the date of his appointment up to the 
declaration of war in July, 1870, he pointed out to the 
French Government in clear and closely reasoned Reports 
the superiority of the Germans, both from the point of view 
of the Army and the nation, over the French. These Reports, 
says “ Miles,” are of the utmost value and interest to us at the 
present day both by their perception of the true situation and 
by the exact manner of their fulfilment. We most strongly 
advise our readers to study this striking article, for there is 
something almost uncanny in the way in which question after 
question is discussed in a spirit which exactly resembles the 
discussions of to-day. Take for example this quotation :-— 


“The following was written in April, 1868. ‘It induces me to 
say a few words on that curious question, the disarmament of the 
Great Powers, a subject that is occasionally discussed, and with 
which the newspapers are now specially occupied. What a want 
of common sense there is in the articles with which these 
journals feed the public! What ignorance of the institutions of 
the foreign countries! ‘They do not even ask what is meant by 
the disarmament of a Power, and they confound this word with 
the discharge of soldiers. No precise definition of the word 
disarmament has ever been given. First, as no two Powers have 
the same military organisation, it cannot mean the same for all 
Powers. Now that which our newspaper writers do not dream of 
is, that a partial or complete disarmament may be conceived, 
that is to say, is possible in France, Austria, Italy, and England, 
in a word, for all Powers. But it is absolutely impossible for one, 
and that one is Prussia. The word disarmament can apply to 
Prussia in no sense whatever. Why? On account of the principle 
of universal compulsory service, the fundamental principle of 
Prussian military institutions, and, it may be added, of the social 
customs of the nation. It may be easily seen from the foregoing 
that the word disarmament can apply to Prussia in no exact 
sense, and that of all European Powers Prussia alone, on account 
of her institutions, is unable to disarm. If Prussia has to disarm, 
she must alter her institutions, and no person thinks of asking 
her to do so.’ ” 


Another pregnant criticism of Baron Stéffel’s is concerned 
with the institution in 1868 of the French National Guard 
“Mobile.” After criticising the defective organisation of the 
law under which the Guard “Mobile” was created, Baron 
Stéffel goes on:— 


“ But, say some, the National Guard ‘ Mobile’ may be drilled 
during war itself. V’o which it is only requisite to reply : How 
if the war be of short duration ; if France is smitten with sudden 
disaster at the outset and finds herself suddenly invaded, how can 
you then give these young men, assembled in haste, that cohesion, 
discipline, and instruction which is so requisite? One proof 
amongst a thousand is furnished to me by what is written in 
France on the new military law, and upon the institution of the 
National Guard ‘Mobile’ in particular. They write in the 
military newspapers, and elsewhere, and they say in the army, 
that the National Guard ‘Mobile’ will give France a very 
formidable force, and that it will equal, if it does not surpass, the 
Landwehr of the Confederation of North Germany. It is 
deplorable when men thus deceive themselves from ignorance or 
lie to themselves from presumption.” 


We are far from saying that our Territorial Army ought to 
be compared to the Guard “ Mobile.” At the same time, the 
comparison is one not to be rejected too hastily. 





NOVELS. 
HEARTBREAK HILL.* 
Mr. Vries calls his new story « “comedy romance,” and the 
sub-title is justified by the happy blend of cheerfulness and 
fantasy which is the prevailing characteristic of the narrative. 
Heartbreak Hill is a story of the America of to-day, with 
glimpses of the seamy side of politics and finance; but the 
evidences of an advanced and sophisticated civilisation are 
not obtrusively thrust before our notice. The scene is laid 
for the most part in a remote country district, not as yet too 
redolent of petrol, and what renders the best of the dramatis 
personae specially engaging is their agreeable detachment 
from the pursuit of the main chance. The reader is at once 
attracted to Colonel Wixom on learning that he kept a private 
post-office at his own expense, and sent to Walton for every- 
body's letters every day because the Government would not let 
Democrats be postmasters, and he would not let any one else 
be appointed! Colonel Wixom’s wife, who studied the works 
of Bernard Shaw, “not for recreation nor in the hope of great 
enlightenment, but rather from a fixed belief that every 








* Heartbreak Hill, By Merman K. Vielé. London: Stanley Paul andCo, [6s,) 
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woman of intelligence should read every day some printed 
pages that she could not possibly understand,” appeals to us 
in a different but not less effectual way, and there is an 
element of pleasing surprise, unfamiliar yet not extravagant, 
about most of the minor characters. As for the plot, it is 
concerned with the fortunes of the last two descendants of 
the Beatoun family, joint-heirs to an unproductive estate having 
for its principal feature a rugged, shaggy little hill. Mopsie and 
Sidney Beatoun are cousins, “so hedged about by arguments 
in favour of a union that Fate itself seemed daring them to 
find a crevice for escape.” But an ingenious romancer like 
Mr. Vielé has no difficulty in discovering half-a-dozen excel- 
lent means for postponing the inevitable. The property was 
left in two undivided halves, because it was not worth 
partition. But just at the moment when Sidney was elected 
to the State Legislature mysterious would-be purchasers 
began to nibble, and, thanks to the competition of rival 
financiers and the Quixotic self-denial of the joint-owners, a 
very pretty web of cross-purposes is woven between the cousins. 
It is pleasant, however, to see how the stars in their courses 
fight on the side of the innocent cousins against the adventurers, 
and the part played by a French ex-convict is quite a triumph 
of poetic justice. Heartbreak Hill, in fine, is a charming 
tissue of attractive improbabilities, leavened with some shrewd 
observation, and handled with the lightness of touch which 
one naturally expects from the author of The Inn of the Silver 
Moon. If any of our readers are disappointed with Mr. 
Vielé’s new book, they should be grateful for being reminded 
of or introduced to its predecessor. 











Elisabeth Davenay. By Claire de Pratz. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 
—It must be said at once that this book is not successful purely 
as a piece of fiction. The author's theories constantly run away 
with her pen, and during her long dissertations whatever interest 
the story may posseas is apt to evaporate. Again, the novel is 
not even carefully written. For instance, in chap. 15 we are 
informed that Elisabeth Davenay, the heroine, has during a period 
of two years “spent a certain number of weeks each year” with 
Ethel Paget, an old school friend. In chap. 19, on the other 
hand, Elisabeth is expecting Ethel Paget to stay with her, and 
the author tells her readers that “the two girls had not met 
for nearly eight years.” Such slips as these do not add to the 
effect produced by a work of fiction. In this case they are par- 
ticularly unfortunate, as the whole interest of this volume, which 
is written by a woman, centres in the author’s description of the 
Jéministe movement in Paris, and in the contention that women 
are quite able to take their place side by side with meu in the 
work of life. The essential difference between the English and 
French point of view is well illustrated by the conversations 
between Elisabeth and the English friend mentioned above, Ethel 
‘Paget. From the French standpoint, the féministe movement 
seems to centre in the sex question. In England, as we all know, 
the great point in dispute is the suffrage. ‘The author’s account 
of the woman’s paper La Révolte, which is entirely written, 
printed, and published by women, is very entertaining, and the 
office of the paper humming like a hive full of women-workers is 
most vividly depicted before the eyes of the reader. With 
Elisabeth’s attitude when a very bold young man finally dares 
to ask her to marry him most English readers will not be in 
sympathy. If women once seriously think that there is any work 
which it is more important for them to do than to contract a 
marriage of affection by which they will probably provide the 
State with ood citizens, the feminist movement, both in 
France and England, will be doomed, and rightly doomed, to 
failure. 

Olive in Italy. By Moray Dalton. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s8.)— 
The first book that a binder binds is sure to be pretty badly done. 
Why should it be the case that the first novel which a writer 
writes—this volume belongs to the “First Novel Library ”— 
should so often be good? We do not wholly like Olive in Italy ; 
we sometimes come across a scene which we could wish away ; but 
there is some very good work in it. The theme is familiar; a 
young woman seeks to make her own living, with the difficulty 
of being exceptionally good-looking, but the surroundings are 
unfamiliar. The scene of her endeavour is Italian. First in 
Siena, then in Florence, finally in Rome, she teaches English, if 
any one wishes to learn; she sits, a last resource, as a model. 
The struggle is painfal ; sometimes it hurts us to read of it. But 
there are lights to compensate these shadows. The study of the 


artist Camille is one of them; that of the Transteverina Rosire is 
another. 








ReapaB_E Novets.—Mortimer’s Marriage. By Horace Wynd. 
ham. (John Milne. 68.)—This book may be read by young ladies 
as a warning against the consequences of becoming too familiar 
with their chauffears.——Set in Silver. By C. N. and 4. M 
Williamson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—An attractive account of 
a motor-car tour in England and Wales, seasoned by Mr, and 
Mrs. Williamson’s usual device of setting their journey in 
framework of fiction——The Parson of Burgate. By Caroling 
Walling. (Marshall Brothers. 2s. 6d.)—A story of Church 
affairs in the period 1638-1640, the outcome of careful study, 
It reminds us of “ Mary Powell.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not boon 
reserved for veview in other jorms.] 


Old Testament History. By J. M. Hardwick, M.A., and the Roy, 
H. Costley-White, M.A. 2 vols. (John Murray. 2s. per vol.)—The 
authors propose to divide the subject for purposes of treatment 
into five “ periods,” of which two, dealt with in separate volumes, 
are before us. Period 1 includes “ From the Creation to the 
Crossing of the Red Sea,” Period 2 “From the Red Sea to 
Ruth.” We cannot examine these two volumes in detail, but we 
may say generally, after reference to some crucial points, that 
they appear to have dealt tactfully with a very difficult task, 
To take the Exodus story as an example, it is frankly stated that 
the Bible narrative regards the manna-supply as miraculous, It 
is idle to attempt any other explanation. But the numbers of 
the people are with equal frankness said to be exaggerated. ‘Two 
millions of people could not have come out of Goshen, 


The Moral Witness of the Church on the Investment of Money, 
By W. Cunningham, D.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1s,)— 
Archdeacon Cunningham, ill content with the Report of Con. 
vocation, criticises it in this “open letter.” He wants some more 
definite declaration of Christian principle. It seems to us quite 
true, in view of Socialistic tendencies, that the Church should 
take this line of affirmation. This pamphlet will do good by its 
suggestions, nor do we find fault because it raises questions 
rather than solves them. 


The Admirable Crichton. By Douglas Crichton. (L. Upeott 
Gill. 1s.)—Mr. Crichton, on a careful examination of the 
evidence, comes to the conclusion that the traditional notion of 
the man’s character and attainments is correct. He was the 
marvellous creature which he was commonly believed to be, and 
the scepticism of some writers is not supported by valid testimony. 
Wo wish that Mr. Crichton had given us the original of the 
oration which he translates, It would have been interesting to 
see what kind of Latin Crichton wrote, whether it was as good 
as that of his countryman Buchanan. A specimen would have 
sufficed. It is somewhat disturbing, we must own, to find that 
when Mr. Crichton quotes he does not always quote correctly, 
The epigram on “Freeman and Stubbs” has an impossible 
“and” in the second line, while “alternate” is altered into 
“adjacent.” Is it he or the “ Admirable” who is responsible for 
saying that the Golden Bough “put forth a precious branch 
whenever any spoiler has rudely plucked it”? No one could 
pluck, according to Virgil, who was not privileged to the act. 


Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to the Temple Shakespeare. 
Prepared by Marian Edwards. (J. M. Dent and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—This very useful volume appropriately finishes a notably 
convenient edition. It does not pretend to be a complete Con- 
cordance. Such a book would require at least a Brobdingnagian 
pocket. But it isa complete glossary, and it is a glossary that 
the general reader wants. Every unusual word, or word 
employed in an unusual sense, is recorded and explained, the 
Concordance element coming in the references to the places 
where it may be found. So we have the word “argument.” 
First comes the explanation,—“ subject; object; theme; reason; 
‘matter in question.’” This is followed by the references, 
numbering twenty-six, arranged according to the meaning which 
they bear. So “object” is illustrated by “Thou wilt prove a 
notable argument,”—i.e., object of ridicule (Much Ado About 
Nothing, I., i., 258). It should be noted that where the meaning 
is doubtful the authority is given, various readings are furnished 
where needed, and there are some authentic illustrations. The 
greatest praise is due to the industry and care of the compiler. 

The Annual Register, 1908. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—We 
gladly accord our customary welcome to this publication. It 
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a tradition of good management; the performance of 
one year is practically the same as that of another. Possibly the 
summary of Parliamentary and political events generally indicates 
p little more clearly than usual the tendencies of the writer; it 
would be safe to affirm that he is not a thick-and-thin Tariff 
Reformer. But the book is not in any sense a party record. 
Much of its contents is, of course, in its nature neutral. Social 
progress, literature, commerce, &c., are dealt with. And there is 
the usual “Chronicle,” with “ Obituary,” &c. 


Battle of Land and Sea. By W. Ashton. (John Heywood, 
Manchester. 1s. 6d. net.)—This is an account of the results of 
the action of the sea on the coasts of Lancashire and North Wales. 
The changes have been not less remarkable than those in the 
south-east corner of England. Thus we find that Wirral has 
gone the way of Sandwich. There was a time, not very remote, 
when Sandwich played a great part in the wars against France ; 
so in 1745 the troops for Scotland embarked, not from Liverpool, 
but from Wirral. Their embarkation was described by one who 
had witnessed it to a clergyman whose ministerial life extended 
over nearly seventy years. 








In the series of “ Little Guides” (Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d. net) 
we have Monmouthshire, by G. W. Wade, D.D., and J. H. Wade, M.A. 
It is arranged in alphabetical form, and will be found service- 
able. Surely the authors are a little hard on “commercial” 
Monmouthshire, & propos of which they quote, “ only man is vile.” 
Man has to spoil landscapes when he mines or manufactures, and 
we who burn‘coal and wear clothes must not blame him. From 
Land's End to the Lizard, by A. G. Folliott Stokes (Greening and 
Co., 1s, net), will serve as a guide-book, though it aims at and 
reaches something more. It is a very pleasant, readable account 
ebury, by R. Hippisley Cox (E. 
Stanford, 2s. net), comes with a preface from that excellent 
authority whom we call the “eponymous hero.” Mr. Cox thinks 
that Avebury, situated as it is in the parting-place of the three great 
watersheds of the country, was once a populous centre, possibly 
the capital of the island. He gives a highly interesting account 
of the place and its remains. The pamphlet should certainly be 
in the hands of any one visiting this wonderful town.——With 
these we may mention the Handbook of Cyprus (same publisher, 
2s. Gd. net). The exports from the island are, we see, growing. 
The value rose from £368,276 in 1900 to £635,055 in 1907. But 
for the tribute (nearly £100 eee) the finance would be prosperous. 








Hints to Lady Golfers. By Mrs. Gordon Robertson. (Walbrook 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—A book full of sound advice and useful 
instruction, illustrated with some excellent drawings by Miss 
Annie Bell. The author, who claims to be the “ only Lady Golf 


Professional,” thinks that some of her suggestions may not | 


approve themselves to men. The writer of this notice has not 
noticed anything from which he is inclined to dissent. 
in a chapter which as a whole he leaves in respectful silence he 
would emphasise: “high or narrow heels must not be worn”; 
you cannot stand firm on them, and—a worse thing—they cut up 
the turf. We may add a second: “if your headgear is top-heavy 
or unsuitable your golf will suffer.” 

The Country Gentleman's Estate Book. Edited and Compiled by 
William Broomhall. (Country Gentlemen’s Asscc.ation. 5s.)— 
There are as usual many interesting things in this volume. 
Among the contents we find the customary “ Legislation,” 
“Estate Law,” but the miscellaneous articles on what we may 
describe ra‘ Topics of the Day” will most attract the average 
reader. ‘ilere is the subject of small holdings, for instance. 
Results given are not entirely encouraging. A profit of £47 ona 
farm of. fourteen acres is good in its way; but a day labourer 
earns about as much (18s. a weck = £46 16s.) Of course the 
proximity of the market is the maiu thing. An old couple make 
£55 out of three roods ; but then the land is close toa town of two 
thousand people. An Essex farm of four acres, worked with fowls, 
bees, &c., brings in £44 10s., quite good in its way, but not much 
for a man’s whole time. An Irish farm of forty-seven acres 
brought in £61. In another case we read of the hardships of 
the small tenant or owner in the way of rating. One cause is 
the large proportion of fully rated buildings to half-rated land. 

Chronicques et Conquestes de Charlemaine: Miniatures de Jean 
le Tavernier. (Luzac and Co. 17s.)—Here we have reproductions 
of one hundred and five miniatures, remarkably elaborate and 
interesting pieces of work. 





The Dog World. Written and Illustrated by Dogs for Dogs. 
Assisted by Walter Emanuel. (Lawrence and Jellicoe. 1s. net.) 
—There are many amusing things. Socialist dogs meet at 








| 


One hint | 





Battersea and pass a resolution in favour of “three meals a day 
and as much as you like in between”; a dog correspondent thinks 
that if mad humans have a chance of recovering their reason, 80 
should dogs; another resents the sight of a fellow-dog led by a 
policeman with a string,—he should have been taken inacab; we 
hear of a scare among the Chicago dogs owing to ugly rumours 
about the canned meat business; enthusiasm is roused at 
Copenhagen by the statement that all “ great Danes” are dogs. 


— 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Adler (H.), Anglo-Jewish Memories, and other Sermons...(Routledge) net 
Baker {=> Peggy Gainsborough, CF 8V0 oo... 60. cecsesseeeeee . Griffiths) net 
Balsillie (D.), Is a World Religion Possible ? cr 8vo ......... (F. Griffiths) net 
Douglas (Lord A.), Sonnets, Svo ....... A Pub. Co.) net 
Ernst (O.), Asmus Semper, Cr 8V0 ...........00seecessesereeesneeees Griffiths) net 
Freeman (W. M.), Law Affecting Dogs aud their Owners, See (Jordan) net 
Fuuny Side of Golf, from Punch, 4to.. ue . (Bradbury) vet 
Gerard (D.), The Re 1 Hot Crown, cr Svo.. 

Glyu (E.), Elizabeth Visits Awerica, er 8vo 





Hazard of the Die (The), by a Peer, cr Svo. 4 
Jones (H.), Idealism as a Practical Creed, cr 8v0............. (Mac Lahose) net 
Jones (M. W.), The Gunpowder Plot and Life of Robert Catesby, cr 8vo 


PODANK orem 
esoscosceasses 


(Burleigh) net 2/6 

Keays (H. A. M.), Me and My True Love, cr 8vo ........ ..(Arrowsmith) 6/0 

Louwyck (N. H.), The Cle rical Jungle, cr 8V0........0....0008 AE. Griffiths) net 2/6 
Lowenfeld (H.), luvestment Practically Considered 

(Financial Review of Reviews) net 5/0 

Marchmont (A. W.), Sir Gregory's Silence, cr 8V0 ...... ...cc0e.s000 (Cassell) 6/0 


Register of the Parish Church of Kuodishall, Co, Suffolk, 1566-1705, 
povemiii (Bemrose) net 6/0 







nglish “ ye 


eocenceesese ds) vet 2/6 
Sauter (B ), The Sunday Epistles, 8v0 ...,...........ccceccccvsscecsce-seseees (Sands) 16,0 
Smith (F.), French Gardening, cr 8vo (Clarion Breen) net 2/6 


Smyth (W. W.), Bankrupt Views of the &:Lle, er Svo..........(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Stevenson (G. H.), The Silver Spoon, cr 8V0 ......6..ccceeeeseee (W. Blackwood) 6/0 








LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


ROYAL 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 





INSURANCE MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
COMPANY, LTD. | — 
rine, tire, | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
ACCIDENT, | Offices (28 Lombard St.,. LONDON, 
BURGLARY, | 


— ef ene | TOTAL FUNDS = - - = £14,298,499 


ORIENT CRUISES 
TO NORWAY. 


The famous Yachting Steamer ‘ OPHIR," and the s.s. ‘OTRANTO,’ 12,000 
sous register, itted with Single Berth Rooms, Bedstead Cabins, and Suites de 
uxe, 
Will Leave GRIMSBY 3rd, 17th, 3lst JULY, and lith, 28th AUGUST, 
VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS. 
13 DAYS' CRUISE for 12 Guineas and upwards. 


Appiy to ORIENT 8S. N. CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 
28 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
Mauagers—F. GREEN & CO, and ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. 


GREAT NORTHERN. 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
£10,000 owing to Bankers. 
THe Income In 1908 was Dericrent By £4,500. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
LEGACIES EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


NO RESERVES AVAILABLE. 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


HAMPTONS 


ARE NOW SHOWING THE 
NEWEST DESIGNS 
IN 


LACE CURTAINS 








New Book of Lace Curtains will 
be sent post-free on request. 


HAMPTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
PALL MALL, LONDON, 
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THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
Tel : Teleph Hy 
meguinabei, IN LONDON  cranap: 4182 


We have recently acquired several fine panelled 


rooms in the style of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. These have now been 
fitted in the new extension to our showrooms. 


GILL & REIGATE, 
73 75) 77, 79 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 









THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 

20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





736. peor ib.—In 1 tb, % ib, and ib. Tins. 





Major Waiter Winerietp writes :— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious ffagraut mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London. 


3787 Gerrard. 





GENUINE 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE 


For almost a century we have fought 
against the tendency to sacrifice 
quality in order to meet the demand 
for lower-priced goods, and our ex- 
tensive and ever-increasing clientéle 
prove that our efforts have been 
appreciated.— Only genuine goods 
sold, and all at moderate prices. 


WEDDING LINEN 
SPECIALITIES—vacutT Linen oOurrirs 
Price-Lists, Samples, and Estimates post-free. 


MURPHY & ORR, ‘to, BELFAST, IRELAND 





whose estate will be liable for dut 
EVERY MAN Shou read “A POPULAR FALLACY,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 








ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hzap Orricse: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GOC.V.O, 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 
branches of Insurance :-— 


FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE, 
Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Discase. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 

and undertakes the duties 
Trustee and E tor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS, 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


BERMALINE 
BREAD *CHE_FINEST . - 


IN THE WORLD 












restores the lost digestive powers of the 
worried MAN OF THE WORLD. 


Bermaline Bread 
Bermaline Bread 


PICK-ME-UP in THE WORLD for 
¢ makes the bones and muscles of our 
Bermaline Bread BOYS AND GIRLS firm as THE ROCK by 


furnishing just the very trT-BITs that nature needs, 


strengthens the shattered nerves of Tae 
LaDy, and is undoubtedly the best 
weakly children, 


Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 


1" *=s2 LAD 8’ BRIGADE. 
Patron—His MAJESTY the KING. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, 
HOTEL CECIL, 
THURSDAY, 2tra JUNE, 1909. 
H.R.H, The DUKE OF CONNAUGHT in the Chair. 
The Governing Body are making a strenuous effort to raise £5,000 to carry 
on the work of the Brigade and to help 10,000 lads to join the Summer Camps. 
Tickets may be obtained from the —~ ery . W. M. GEE, Head- 
Quarters, Aldwych House, Catherine Street, W.C. 


= ————————————— = 





City Branch: 
45 Lombard Street, 
E.C. 


West End Branch: 
68 St. James's Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 














HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
HISWICK, in best part of Bedford Park and close to 


District Railway, in quiet and pleasant situation, well-planned 
DETACHED HOUSE designed by Norman Shaw, R.A. Contains large well- 
lighted drawing and dining rooms, artistic in plan and decoration; library 
opening into ——— with lavatory adjoining (easily convertible 
into good dark room); large hall with fireplace; six excellent bedrooms, 
dressing and bath rooms; garden with greenhouse and well-stocked herbaceous 
borders; room for small motor-house ; electric light, telephone. Lease, 
years; G.R., £15. For immediate SALE. Owner, who has spent £1,900 upom 
the property, will accept £1,000.—Write ‘‘OWNER,” 36 Bedford Row, W.C. 


PREMISES REQUIRED for “OPEN-AIR’ 








SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Day and Boarders, Preferably good 
house in wooded grounds; South and East sun; close to country town, with 
good opportunities for Nature Study.—Box 333, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARTNERSHIP OFFERED TO GENTLEWOMAN. 
CONVALESCENT NURSING HOME in Scotland. Splendid con- 
nection. Capital and business capability 'y. Not tial to be a 
trained nurse. Best references given and demanded.—Apply Box 332, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

















F Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(oss walt EDUGATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED im September to teach Botany, 
Chemistry, and Physics, also some Mathematics. Degree or equivalent and 
experience in a Secondary School essential. Games. Salary £110, rising £10 

annum to £150.—Applications to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS not 
a than 9th June next. 
Education Office, Traro, F. BR. PASCOE, 
29th May, 1909. Secretary. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE are prepared to 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the post of ORGANISING MISTRESS for 
MODEBN LANGUAGES (French and German), ‘he woik of the Organising 
Mistress will consist chiefly in visiting Secondary Schools in order to assist 
and supervise the Modern Language work. She will also be required to take 
charge of certain Teachers’ Classes in Modern Languages. 

Commencing salary £250 per annum. 

Applications, addressed to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, Secondary 
Branch, County Hall, Wakefield, should arrive not later than Monday, 
June 14th, and should be made upon a special Form, which can be obtained on 
application. Se ie Se = a ae meee 
, om UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in EDUCATION 
and MASTER of METHOD ino connexion with the University Training 
College. Salary £200 per annum.—Applications must reach the undersigned 
by the 19th June, 

wth May, 1909. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in FRENCH, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to Men and 
Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term. 

Applications, with thirty copies of testimonials, should be seut, not later 
than June 19th, to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. ETHEL T. McKNIGHT’, Secretary. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in LATIN, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to Men aud 
Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term. 

Applications, with thirty copies of testimonials, should be sent, not later 
than June 19th, to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. ETHEL TT. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


ED MAIDS’ OH ¢ 


























SCHOOL, BRISTOL— 
ART MISTRESS.—WANTED, in September, Art Mistress holding 
the Teacher Artist Certificate (Royal Drawing Society preferred), able to take 
ordinary form subjects (middle or lower forms); one who can offer Science 
referred; commencing salary about £50 (according to experience), with 
Poard and residence.-—Applications, with —2 of three testimonials, to be 
sent at once to FREDERICK W,. NEWTON, 
Stephen's Street, Bristol. 


[Xive RSITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

A Lecturer (Man) in English Lancuage and Literature wili be needed in the 
above Department in September, 1909, Initial salary between £180 and £250, 
according to attuinments and experience. 

Applicatious should be received by June 9th.—Full particulars can be 
obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 


Clerk to the Governors, Saint 





HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED for the above School. Duties to commence in 
September next. Fixed salary, £2150, Capitation fee, £3 per head per annum 
on first 30 pupils, 22 per bead per annum on remainder. The Head-Master 
must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom or the British 
Possessions, but not necessarily in Holy Orders. The present numbers are: 
Boarders, 7; Day Scholars, 77. Head-Muster to pay £5 per head per annum 
on each boarder in the School House, which accommodates about 25 boarders. 
The residence, garden, and grounds are pleasantly situated. Rent and rates 
free. The School buildings have recently been enlarged, and will accommodate 
about 150 boys. Candidates are requested to send applications, stating age, 
whether married, and whether in Holy Orders, together with testimonials 
(uot more than three), marked * H.,” not later thau 2ist June, to JOHN 
GERMAN & SON, Clerks to the Governors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Personal 
canvass disqualifies, Copies of the Scheme can be had from the CLERKS at 


Is. each. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 
(University of London.) 

The GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a LADY as STAFF LECTURER 
in FRENCH, who will be expected to come ifito residence in October.—A ppli- 
cations, with four copies of testimonials, should be sent by June 10th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


[EBABY SECRETARY REQUIRED by the Editor 
of an important weekly publication, Must be young and energetic. 
Shorthand indispensable.—Reply by letter, stating experience (if any) and 
salary required, to 1061, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. 




















ANTED, a LADY of thoroughly good education and 

experience in Teaching aud in Social aud Religious Work amongst the 
Poor to HELP in TRAINING CANDIDATES for DISTRICT VISITING 
and in other work. Age 28-38; Church of England.—Apply, in the first 
instance by letter, to HON. SUPERINTENDENT, 25 Russell Square, W.C. 


BzPFoRpD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON - 
ncipal—Miss M. J. TUKE 3 


bees PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
rinci . MLA, 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


TI NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


A HALL OF RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, situated in Clifton, 
will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next.—For all particulars apply Miss 
M. C. STAVELEY, M.A., University College, Bristol 


OYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDIN. 
BURGH.—Principal, J. RB. U. DEWAR, F.R.C.V.S. — EIGHTY- 
SEVENTH SESSION, The only Endowed Veterinary School in Great Britain. 
Under arrangements which are now being made, the equipment of the College 
will be strengthened and modernised, and the teaching facilities greatly 
increased, An EXAMINATION in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intending 
Students will be held on 9th, 10th, and llth September. NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES TUESDAY, 28th September.—F urther particulars may be 
learned on application to ROBERT ANDERSON, 8.S.C., 37 York Place, 


Edinburgh, Secretary, _ 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
D, 13th-2éth SEPTEMBER, 1909. Among the 


(Open to Men and Women) 

will be HELD in OXFO 

lecturers will be Professors 8. R. Driver, Percy Gardner, E. von Dobschiitz, 
J. H. Moulton, Drs. RB, H. Charles, H. Rashdall, J. E. Carpenter, G. B. Gray, 
Rev. George Tyrrell, Count Goblet d’Alviella, Mr. BR. R, Marett, and others, 
The fee for the course of about 50 lectures is £1.—Applications for details and 
tickets to be made to Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, University Coll., Oxford, or Bev. 
G. W. THATCHER, Mansfield Coll., Oxford, Secretaries, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


TT. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Studeuts, 28 8s, to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HERWEL L HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS. 
Recoguised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary ‘Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ST LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kK) (ST KaTHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suiteble for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
traiuing.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodee, St Andrews. 


ie MARGARET'S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
K Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B.—BOARDING SCHOOL 


























| for GIRLS, under the inspecticn of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 


Thorough Motern Education. The School is healthily situated on dry gravel 
soil. Large Playing-fields for Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, Prospectus 
from the Head-Mistress or Secretary. The Directors have appointed Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at S. Leonards School, 8, Andrews 
to succeed, in September, Miss H. Jex-Blake, who has been appoin 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to mdividual development. 
{OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURKKEY.—tTbe 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING audi DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, Ess&X, 


Good Modern Education offered to the Daughters of Gentlemen, and a 
happy, refined home, in particularly healthy, dry locality a short distauce 
from London. House large, extensive grounds, Gymnasium, Hockey, 
Tennis, &c.—Principal, Miss STEEL JOHNSON 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beantifal healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (inte Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


mere WS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 











With Title of L.L.A, 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ROFESSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 











TURE WANTED for a Native College in INDIA. Honoursman, under | 


35, and unmarried. Salary Rs. 350, rising to 
e. Testimonials and statement specifying degree, age, &c., must 
accompany inquiries,—Address Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. 


ANTED, to PLACE a YOUTH just about to leave 

Haileybury with a good FRENCH FAMILY as one of the circle in 

order to acquire the Language thoroughly, and at the same time pursue 

other Studies.—Apply, giving full particulars, to Box 334, The Spectator, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


1 

'\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good edneation and manners. No premima 

required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 

SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


. 450, a month; non-resident. 








\IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON contident!y Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. —Delight:ul Home Schoo 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Eutire charge 

Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—Feor Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. a 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method, Special Short Course. Very woderate terms, 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. ae as I 
UTDOOR LIFE—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW. 
BURY—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 





Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frevchman. 
Car entering, Bees, Fruit Preserviung.—Prineipals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.R.US. See Prospectus. 
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heh 
WHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
+ Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt. D. (Dublin) ; Girton 
Colle, Sambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8, Mary's College, 

‘addington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course inclu les preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificeate (‘Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, aud other subjects in various Schools in ¢ Jam bridge, 
Students are admitted in "January and in September. —Full particulars as to 
qualifieations for admission, Scholarships, awl Bursaries may be obtained on 
appliention to Miss M, H. WOOD, ¢ ‘aunbridve 'Trainme College, 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 
Vresident — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N,  Principala — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liver soul Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistents, Objecte—'lo train Hduented 
Women oa Scientitie Teachers of Phygienl Kdueation, All branches and systems 
tanwht. including Outdoor Gamea. Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastics, 
Vhysiolawy, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing, Goll and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to suecessful students, Schovls aul Colleges 
supplied with quatitied teachers, 

(KALTH STUDENTS. — Laces who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as n profession are received as Health Studentsa for a special course of 
instruction in Lygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games, Finishing Lessons can alan 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnsird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 
RK, Lyttelton, | dD. -D. —VKu urther Particulars from the SECRET ARY, 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
MWWE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
tre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymunastics in Colleges and 
Bechools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Binnany e, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology awd Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELLER’S, JERSEY 
—Splendid Buildings.. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
BSea-Rathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for sequiring French ; 
Twelvo Resilient Mistresses; Ueacher for Physical Traming; Special Terms for 
Miniators 4 Datel tere. - Bor Prospectus apnly PRINCIPAT, 


JP ROEBEL > BDUGATIONAL LNSTITU'TE (ine orporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 
= Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthar G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses ond informa- 
tiou concermmg Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss B, LAWRENCE, 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council; the DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
ah ee Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from bs B guinens « year. Entrance Scholarships in June, 
UR BOARDING. HOUSES. Fees oe to 80 guiness. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. 


Mrs, J. Thomas, 'The High House. 
Mrs. ‘Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs Wood, Earl's Down. 


AN vartionlars from the HON. SEC, 











PRdGBAsvon HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARL ETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 


(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Mode rh Laugudges T'ripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 lia ley Road (next door to the Selool), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE 3} AW. 
Prospectuses, ‘&e., ean be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AL.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


PRINCESS HELENA .COLLEG E, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

Special terms for Officera’ Daughters. Excellent Education, with speciai atten- 

tion to Languages, English,aud Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 


per year. —— 

RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
TWO WARDSHIPS, value £45 each, VACANT in JULY. 

Open to Fatherless Daughters of Oflicers, Civil Service, and Clergy. 

xTi¥ to the PRINCIPAL, , 

T. HELENS CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


Principalsa—Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton College),and Miss POTTER. 








Home Comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


(CRoWBoROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Realitiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
1 education, = 
iss A, MELVILL GRE 


ew to development of character.— Principal : 
(Registered). —Address, Whincrofi.  ivockanteh. 


» London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 


1VERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRL S' PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoiving the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister. — Prospectus on application, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schooi tor Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special! attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requi fealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 
S*; PAUL SS GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRUOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Varticulars 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD. MISTRESS, at the School. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLES 
Principalea—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER TERM MAY 4tx TO JULY 27rn, 1909. 


KEuLF1B&LD, R1 PON 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards Se School, St. Andrews), Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health, Largo 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


{ NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILEL and Mademoiselle 
Ux. The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, June 2st 


4d idaalns batten HAL IL SC HOO 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 vears at Forest Hill, S.E.) 
Principal— Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Moderu Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 














S 











L. 











MONIC A’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.R, 


S* 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines, Large Staff of Resilent Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &, Mem Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 





Principals: 
Miss HEATI-JONES, Historical Iripos; Miss BERVON, 
Pp se ou | application. 


CG °:2 DU CATIO : 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 65 Girls, Ages, 11-18 years, 
Under the Managemont of the Society of Friends 
All partienlurs from Dr. BREVAN LEAN, Heal-Mistar 


4. GHRORGE’S SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George's School, Harpenden. 


(Co-edueation), 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
VETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURG. 


There will be a COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts 
of which will be deducted from fees) ou 8th and 9th JULY. for Boys between 
IL and 14.—Applications for Particulars of os “¥ Scholarships, and for Pros. 
pectuses, &c., for alinission in September, to be addressed to SECRE TARY, 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa. 
t tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Eutrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
br the endowment Partie ulars from the HEAD-MASTER 


AAILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI 
TLONS will be held on July 8th, fae two following days.—Applications 


should be made at once to the BURSA 
OoOOT HAM SO HO OL. 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Edue ation, Cantab.) 
Pre paration for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work. 
k ae copies of Prospectus, apply to the LEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 
¥ ork 


G RESHAM'S 








SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
JULY Ist and 2nd. 





Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before June 15th. 


( 'ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

/ SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £15) will be offered on July 9th and 10th, 

Exemination at Carlisle or at candidate's present school. Boarding and 

tuition fees, fl guineas per annuum. First-grade public school. Valuable 

leaving exhibitions,—Apply, Rev. the Hh (\D-MASTER, 

( UNDLE SCHOOL.—An IXAMINATION for 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in JULY, 1909, beginning Tuesday, 6th, 

when Scholarships ranging in value trom £70 to £30 a year will be compete:l for. 
For further information apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundie School, 

Northants, 


ERKUAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Madical Life. 
Jnmor School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Bemor School and for Navy —Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School Louse, : 
Thai BORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Publie Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremaa 


fouse, Sherborne, . 
BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


SOHOOL, 





ING’S SCHOOL, 
The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY l4th, 


15th, 16th, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. oie ae 
f\HE RED HOUSE SC HOLARSHIP, “£50 per annum, 
for capable all-round Boys of 10 years old and under, will be competed 
for at TUE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, on July Ist next, 
at 2 p.m. Usual fee, £100,—C. C. LEMPRIERE, B.A. (late Radley and 
Oxfore x 
YDAL uM NN UNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
ead-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MA, 
mie tor ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
27th July. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, = 
ING’S SCHOOL, 


COLLEGE 
WIMBLEDON COMMON. 

EXAMINATION for FOUR JUNIOR and TWO SENIOR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, JULY 5th and 6th. 


For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


Os a LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 
MOULTON AND OTHER SCH SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 








~“ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be 


OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 30th, JULY Ist, 2nd. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age on July lst.—For further particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 

BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL.—No competitive scholar- 
ships. Awards or Abatements (always open to Distinguishel Boys 
without limit of number) are based on mentai ability, stamina, character. aud 
annual efficiency. Ages 10-19,—For “* Awards Schema,” address The HEAD- 

MASTER, Abbotsholme, Rocesgter, Derbyshire. 
PARATORY 


r\HE HEAD-MASTER of a small PRE 
SCHOOL (limited to 24 boys) in a bracing ition on cliff overlooking 
the Bristol Channel OFFEKS FOUR EXHIBITIONS, £27-£30, two to 





boys under 10, two to boys between 10 and 12. Recent successes include 
Rugby Scholarship, &c.—A. U, DAVIS, M.A., Walton Pines, Clevedon. 
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TE4GR GATE BOBO OL 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY SIR ROGER CHOLMOLEY, 1565, 








An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on NOVEMBER 25th 
and 26th for the award of one Gladstone and four Foundation Scholarships 
(remitting annual tuition fee, £24); also four Boarding Scholarships, which 
may be held with a Foundation, reducing boarders’ expenses in two cases to 
£8 per avnum, in two others to £30. 

Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, School Honse, 
Highgate, N., from whom Exam. papers and Illustrated Prospectus may be 
obtained, giving full particulars of Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, 
Honour List at Oxford and Cambridge, &c. 

The School is situated 430 feet above sea level, near fourteen acres of 
peautiful playing-fields. It provides exceptional facilities for specialising in 
one or more groups of the following :— 

1) Classics and History. 

) Modern Languages and Practical Mathematics. 
3) Higher Mathematics and Science, 

4) Training for Engineering. 
(5) Drawing and Manual work. 

Attached JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

There also exists a system of weekly boarding at reduced fees, enabling 
sons of London parents to combine advantages of house traming and dis- 
cipline with home influence. The School 13 only five miles from Charing 
Cross, and may be viewed with convenience at any time. 


B?!* BURGH ACADEM Y. 
Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon, 
ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1909-10, 


It is requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for 
October, 1909. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
SATURDAY, )0th July, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding. Houses, 
may be had on application at the Academy, orto Mr. C, E,W. MACPHERSON, 
Ch. Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxou., Scott House, Kinnear Road; or 
Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road; or Mr. 8S. H. 
Osborne, B.A. Oxon., 52 Inverleith Row. Mr. Osborne's house is for Junior 
Boarders (between the ages of 8 to 1%). After the first two Terms he will 
more to the Junior House, now being specially built at the New Field. 


AASTBOURN E COLL EG E, 
{ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. 
. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Speciat 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Team Iraan Mar 71H. 


G L E N A tk O- 7 





am © FF B®, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhbibi- 
tions, and several Warden's Nominations will be awarded. Age limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909.—For particulars apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 


Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. . 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2st September, 1909, 
Heal-Master, C,. W. ATKINSON, MLA. Cantab. 


i ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4d aims at developing health, mtellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yra. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES, 
Public School, Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools m March. 
Warden, Rey. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
JTEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed). Healthy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Edueation for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.— Illustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 


B.A., Head-Master — 
SCHOOL, 


ROMS GROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 29th and 30th. 
At least Six Scholarships and Exhibitions from £80 to £20 will be offered. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JUNE 23rd. 24th, and 25th to fll up not less 
than seven Residential and twe nou-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
also some Exhibitious.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAL, 
Little Dean's Yard, 8 W 


UTTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
The Head-Master, A. W. F. RUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park Heuse, Sutton. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10.) 
UNE 30th to JULY 2nd, for Classics, Maths, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, (NDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fea, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings, Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN,M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—_TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July Ist and 2ud, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
awarded at the same time. 
_Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


YHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM — 
Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel’ soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional 
advantages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
OVER. COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. the PRINCE 

AY OF WALES, K.G. Visitor: The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY, 
G.C.B._ SCHOLARSHIPS—£20-£60—and EXHIBITIONS for SONS & 
OFFICERS and CLERGY, by Common Entrance Exam., July Ist-2nd, wiis 
two higher papers supplied by the Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Yonths 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 10th and 
lith, 1909, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Janior 
Platt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and 
open to Boys under 15 ou May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Pinte 
and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A.. Head-Master. 
wT. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
‘ An EXAMINATION for filling about TWENTY VACANCIES on tha 
Foundation will be HELD on TUESDAY, Jnne 22nd, and following dags.— 
For particulars of the Examination application should be made to the Bursar, 
Mr. 8. BEWSHER, St, Paul's School, Hammersmith Road, W. 





FOREIGN. 
H°trpar _covurseEs. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 











JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


GWITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 








ror a Limirep Numese or YOUNG LADIES, 

Thorongh Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian- French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectaal, 
artistic, and hygienic mfluence. Beautifal and bracing mtuation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps, Extensive Pine- Woods, 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest References (English and others). 

For Prospectus and al) particulars, address— 

’ LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland. 


On LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Vrench Cooker {ekilved chef) and of necasmabing, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 
JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Frenoh 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Bue du 


Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
1 IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
i. BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 

VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 

gymnastics and games, Instruction also given in remedial movementa, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysin of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted m French,—Apply for particulars, 


I RESDEN.—Fraulein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES. 

SCHOOL for GIRLS, Daughters of Gentlemen. 8 Residenzstrasse, 
Residenzplatz. High-Class Education and a happy home for 10 Girls. Great 
facilities for acquiring German, French, Music, Art. Conscientious care of 
health ; outdoor exercise. Excellent references from parents of English pupils 











——e 


SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES. 
GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS, 

Mesers. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS m this country aud on the 
Continent. will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d, ; post-free, 28. 700 Schools, 970 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guill, 
College of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistaut- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 

Saturdays, 1] a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appoiutments should be arrauged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 

ny BUCA TIO &B. 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the lealing 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, w giveu by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Headl-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, Loudon, w. 
eo for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 








tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred. and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 
A Bscuotas as to CHOICE of 
ra 





SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambrilge 
duates) gives advice and assistance withont e to Parents aud Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 





Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Howe or Colouies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
entry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR, J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberlaud Avenue, W.C, 
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CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sendivg particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

» e) © seasre, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personall. — fe 
OXFORD ) ET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136City. _ 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, l'rafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “‘Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1354 (Gerrard). 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 

land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. ‘Three and three- 

quarter hours’ journey from Paddington, From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 


situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 



































sitting-rooms if requ Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “CANTAB.” Middlecote, Msington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
ERMAN NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND.—One 
hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, An Ideal Holiday for Tired 
People, with or without treatment. CURATIVE: Sun, Air, and Water 
re) Yomp ,» Barefoot Walking, &&. RECUPERATIVE: Rest 
Cure in Air Huts, Non-Flesh Diet, Exercises) AMUSEMENTS: Golf, 
Tennis, Croquet, Beautiful Walks, Music.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
MANAGER, BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
uches, Packs, Inhalatious, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Kesident nurses and attendants. 
WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 
lish Pension. Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 
Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 
Excellent cuisine. ‘Terms from 6 franes.--Apply PROPRLETRESS. 
URREN, NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT, 
APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
eo COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.) — 





Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full 
particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. kers: Bank of B.N.A. 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


EFECTS OF SPEECH AND LIP-READING. 

Resident and Day Pupils of good social peaitien from 4 years of age. 

cen Se Adults (Residence if desired). References to Specialists and 

Parents.—For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certiticated Teacher), 
141 Fellows Road. Hampstead. London, N.W. 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

ted and ipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

E ienced “Medica! and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exch Street East, Liverpool. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Gir]s, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for d ic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. pa is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: ‘he SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen, Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Also A B C Account Book for Farmers. Particulars free. 
—McQUEEN & CO., Moat Road N., Leicester. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“L.” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C., 


YPEWRITING. 



































Intelligent, careful work; experienced in medical and technical terms. 
References to well-known authors if desired. MSS., 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Prompt delivery.—Miss JOLLY, 43 Paddington Street, Baker Street, W. 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Associatiou, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report, APPLY for 21 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1599. 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 














LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.--R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 





Persons wishing to receive full value shoull apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNLNG, instead 


to provincial buyers, If 





as 
F YOU WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR 


|. family, we will PRINT and publish them for you, under ¢ 
supervision, at very lowest rates. made where uae 





incomplete.-GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), 41la Harroe 
Road, London, W. 
TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 


Swollen Conditions of the Feet, ‘* PEDESTRINE ” gives instant relief, 
It allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in Perpetual 
discomfort. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d. aud 2s, 61,, post-free, 
MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, B.C. 








———...., 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE." 
a 17s.—NORWEGIAN and NORTH CAPE ORUIsz, 





£11 1ls.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
Sailings :—June 26th, July 17th, July 3st. 
218 18s.—ST. PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, STOCKHOLM, COPEN. 
HAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 14th, , 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. & Piccadilly, W. 
82 Strand, W.C. 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 


J san. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE PILGRIMAGE under tha 

auspices of the POETRY RECITAL SOCIETY.—A novel Germ 
holiday tour, visiting Cologne, Kisenach, Weimar, Nuremburg, Frankfort, 
Wiesbaden, Bonn, &e., with “ literary and travel talks,” and conducted by Dr. 
ARNOLD EILOART (graduate of Leipzig and London), aud with the co-opera, 
tion and recoguition of the local municipalities, the Goethe Society of Ger. 
many, &c., &c., haa been arranged, to ve London July 16th and 29th, 
Details from Dr. ETILOART, P.B.S., Clun House, Surrey Street, W.C, 


a 

















AN APPEAL! 


420,000 is needed by the CANCER 
HOSPITAL (Free) Brompton, S.W., 
to build and equip a Country Home 
for Incurable Cases, or Additional 
Accommodation at the Hospital. 









The Cancer Hospital has given relief already to 
74,000 sufferers. No restrictions placed on the 
admission of In or Out-patients. Even the smallest 
contribution will be valued. Will you not help 
us in our fight against— 


THE SCOURGE 
OF CANCER 


Contributions will be gratefully received by Bankers, Messrs, 
Coutrs & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.; or by the Secretary 
(Mr. F. W. Howe.1) at the Hospital (Room 3). 











FEW PEOPLE 


Have a perfect digestion. 
This is due as much to 
wrong choice of a drinking 
water as to a wrong choice 
of food. Perrier, the world’s 
greatest table water, contains 
all the essentials of the ideal 
drinking water. It sparkles 
with natural gas—hence its 
delicacy for. the stomach. 


Perrier aids digestion. 





A Pamphiet on infant Foeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, aud free from 

erms, ese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive’ 

roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 





st, value per return, or offer made,—C!-ief Oifices, 63 Oxford 
Est. 100 years, 


forwarded b 
Street, London. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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ANotable Number. Contents for June. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


Edited by the 
Rev, W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


Mise retie to Timothy. 


Ramsay, D.C.L, LUb., D.D. 
Date oF By the Rev. Professor Kirso: 

ea Ries Leiden, Holland. PP 

Tax SanctiricaTioy OF May. By the Rev. Principal 
Alfred E. Garvie, M.A., 4 

Sropies 1x CONVERSION. 
3. St. Augustine. 
James Stalker, D. 

PaviinisM aND THE RELIGION or Jesus, By the 
Rev. George Milligan, D.D. 


By the Rev. Professor 


Tue CaREFULNESS OF Luke TUE Propuer. By 
the Rev. Canon E, C. Selwyn, D.D,. 
Lexical Nores rroM THE Parrni. By the Rev. 


Professor J. H. Moulton, M.A., Litt,D., and 
the Rev. George Milligan, D.D. 


NOW READY. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Lendop, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner ha" The oo" 

of this wiuve will be found equalto } 

wine usually sold at wuch higher ve ws 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any Ravlway Stulion, weluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


Priee 1g, nes. 
ip parwiek Square, 





Per Dozen, 
Bots, §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“ Thames” 
MOTOR CARRIAGES 


(a) 6 Cyl., 50 H.P.; (b) 4 Cyl, 23 ILP.; 
(c) 2Cyl, 15 H.P. 


OMNIBUSES, CHAR-A-BANCS 
TAXI-CABS (4-Seated) 


(To pass Scotland Yard Regulations.) 


MOTOR VANS 


(10 ewts., 20 ewts., 30 cwts., 40 ewts., &c.) 


MOTOR LORRIES 


(3 tons, 5 tons, &c.) 
Characteristics of ‘‘ Thames” Motor Carriages. 


1—The carriage can be whol'y open or wholly closed 
at pleasure, 

%—Brakes upon all four wheels, thus reducing the 
risks of side-slip and skidding to a minimum, 

8.—Fool-proof noiseless change gear. 

4.—Perfection in material, workmanship, and design. 





For further particulars apply to— 
MOTOR DEPARTMENT, 


Thames !ronworks, Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Greenwich, S.E. 


“K" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 





a For nearest Agent write 
K” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
£stablished 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
Pablishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


. er Row. London 
iDvautisiae kesh oy Nia hed a 


NTS (Established 1881), 
if KiNG WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, Wo. 
Adve: men i 


at lowest possible 








Ss 
ts 


on the First 
y Prof. Sir W. M. 


THE LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS IN LONDQN WILL BE CLOSED ON OR 
BEFORE MONDAY, JUNE 7th, 1909. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF 
MEXICO. 


(FERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO.) 





OFFER OF £4,938,200 = $24,000,000 
PRIOR LIEN 4)% SINKING FUND REDEEMABLE GOLD BONDS 
AT 94} PER CENT. 





Part of a total authorised issue of $225,000,000 (which may be increased by $5,090,000) secured under 
a Mortgage as mentioned below. About $89,225,000 Bonds have been issued for the purpose of retiring 
or refunding the Bonds and Notes of the Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, an’ the National 
Railroad Company of Mexico, and for purposes provided in the Plan of Readjustment aud Union of these 
Companies. Of these Bonds $28,465,100 are pledged as collateral or are in the Company's treasury, and a 

rtion thereof forms part of the present issue of $24,000,000 Bonds. The remaiuder can only be used 

or defined purposes as explained below. 

Repayable by an annual Cumulative Sinking Fund, commencing in 1917, sufficient to redeem the whole 
issue not later than Ist July, 1957, to be applied either to the purchase of Bonds in the Market below 105% 
and interest, or by drawings at 105%. The Bonds are also repayable in amounts of not less than 
a mayer the option of the Company on any interest day after Ist January, 1917, upon 90 days’ 
notice, at 105%. 

pe on and interest will be payable in New York in United States gold coin and in London at the 
fixed exchange of $4.86 per £; and will be payable or purchased in Germany at the fixed exchange 
of. M. 4.20 per $, in France and Switzerland at the fixed exchange of Fs. 5.18 per $, in Amsterdam at the 
fixed exchange of Fis, 2.48 per $, in Mexico City at the fixed exchange of 2 gold pesos per $. 

Interest payable half-yearly on Ist January and Ist July, at the Offices of eons. J. Henry 
Schréder & Co., or Messrs. coer Brothers, without deduction for any tax which the Company may be 
required to pay thereon, or to deduct therefrom, under any present or future law of the United States 
of eee or of the United States of America, or of the State of New York, or of any Municipality 
in said State, 


The Bonds are issued in denominations of :— 
£205 15 2 = $1,000, with half-yearly coupons for £4 12 7 
£2 37 = $500, £2 6 3} 


$22.50 
$11.25 





Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. and Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS 
offer the above Bonds for Sale at the price of 94} per cent., equal to £194 19s. ld, per Bond of 
£205 15s, 2d., payable as follows :— 


£10 . : per Bond of £205 15 2, payable on Application, 


£40 »» * % ae * » Allotment. 

£70 © O w ” * ” ” ” » dune 2ist, 1909. 
£7419 1 » a °° 7 * » July 22nd, 1909. 
£19419 1 = 94} of £205 15 2 


Payment in fall may be made under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. por annum on Allotment or on 
June 2ist, 1909. Iu default of payment of any iustalmeut the Allotment will be subject to cancellation, 
and the amount previously paid to forfeiture. : 
Upon payment of the instalment due on allotment, Scrip Certificates to Beaver will be issned in 
exchange for the allotment letter. The Scrip when fully paid will be exchanged in due course for Definitive 
Bonds carrying the full half-yearly Coupon of £4 12s, 7d., due Ist January, 1910, per Bond of 
£205 lis, 2 


4. 





The Bonds are being offered simultaneously: 

In New York by Messrs. Speyer and Co., Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb, and Co., Messrs. Laden- 
burg, Thalman and Co., and Messrs. Hallgarten and Co. 

In Amsterdam by... Messrs. Hope and Co. and Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Brother $j; 

In Switzerland by... The Swiss Bankverein and The Union Financiére de Genéve. 





A copy of the Mortgage can be inspected at t 


The National Railways of Mexico comprises a sys- 
offices of Messrs, Bircham and Co., 50 Old B: 











































tem of about 7,000 miles under the permanent direct 
control of the Mexican Government, which owns a 
majority interest in the Shares of the Company, 
and guarantees the Principal and Interest of the 
$160,000,000 authorised amount of General Mort- 
gage 70-year 4 per Ceut. Gold Bonds, which rank 
after the whole of the 44 per Cent. Prior 1. ien Gold 
Bonds, of which the Bonds now offered fori part. 
Sufficient Prior Lien Bonds and General Mort- 
gage Bonds are reserved to redeem all the out- 
standing Bonds and obligations of the National 
Railroad Company of Mexico and the Mexican 
Central Railway Company, Limited. 

The proceeds of the Bonds now offered are to be 
used for the purposes explained in the Vice-Presi- 
dent's letter, which accompanies the prospectus. 
The interest charges of the National Railways 
of Mexico will be practically unaffected by the 
present issue, 

The amount available for interest on 
the Prior Lien Bonds on the basis of 
the earnings for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1908, is ... aoe on «. 6,626,838.47 
while the amount required for interest 

on $84,759,977 of these Bonds (which 

includes the present issue) is .. 3,814,198.97 
The net earnings for the first nine months of the 
present fiscal year show an increase over the same 
period of last year of (U.S.) $674,037.53, 

The full prospectus contains a letter written by 
the Vice-President of the National Railways of 
Mexico with respect to the position of this Com- 
pauy and the security of the Prior Lien Bonds, 
from which the above figures have been taken, and 
from which it appears that these Bonds are 
ctically a prior lien charge on the entire 
fexican Central Railway system (about 3,510 
miles), and also a charge on the National Railroad 
Company of Mexico system (about 3,477 miles), 
subject to about $50,289,000 outstanding indebted- 
ness charged upon the property of the National 
Railroad Company, and subject, as to the lines of 
the Mexican International and Interoceanic Com- 
panies, to their respective outstanding issues, a 
large amount of which, comprising the voting 
control, is held by the National Railroad Company 
and this Company respectively. Of the indebted. 


(U.S.) $ 








ar ay terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


urers, &c., op application. 


Street, E.C, 

Copies of the full Prospectus canbe obtained from 
Mesars. J. Henry Schroder and Co., 145 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.; or Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C, 

London, June 2ad, 1909. 


APPLICATION MAY BE MADE ON THE 
FOLLOWING FURM,. 
FP. 8, No. ....00 0000 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO. 


(Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico.) 





OFFER OF 
£4,938,200 = $24,000,000 
PRIOR LIEN 4} . SINKING FUND REDEEM. 
ABLE GOLD BONDS at 94} per cent. 


To Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER and CO., 
145 Leadenhall St., London, E.C, 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 

I/we request you to allot me/us & of the 
Prior Lieu 44 per Cent, Bonds of the above Com- 
pauy upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by 
you dated June 2nd, 1 

I/we enclose 2£.....,............being a deposit of £10 
per Bond of £205 15s. 2d., and I/we engage to accept 
the above or any less amount you may allot to 
me/us, and to make the further payments thereon 
in accordance with the said Prospectus, 


Sigmature .........cccecsesseeseees 

ame By Be esenceseeee enees eegaseesengenenen 

(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and 
Title, if any.) 

8 | yn 


” ” 







eee eeeeee 





Please write distinctly. 


1908, 








ness of Company $23,000,000 
can be redeemed on not more than six months’ 
notice, 





Cheques to be made payable to “ Bearer." 
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‘YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
, SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her Jaws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or iii, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’'S ‘ FRUII 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 


tet ee... : 
a8 4 Se 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd. 


THIS NAME on a watch is the hall-mark of reliability, It 
means that the materials and workmanship used in its con- 
struction are THE BEST OBTAINABLE regardless of cost : 
that the watches carrying it are made by J. W. Benson, Ltd. 
It appears only on 


BENSON’S 


(London Made) 


WATCHES 


renowned as the MOST RELIABLE in the world. They 
made in gold and silver, all patterns of cases for pe Be. or 
Gentlemen, price £5 to £1,000. 


At Lowest Cash Prices, 
or on The Times System 
of Monthly Payments. 





Our Books fully Illustrated (the largest and most complete issued) 
are sent post-free : 


No 1, of Watches, Chains, ant Jewels. 


No. 2, of Clocks, and” Pret Plate, Sterling Silver, for 
Household Use retty yet Inexpensive Presents, 
Travelling Cases, &c. 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd, 


The Premier Watch and Clock Makers, 
Makers to the India and War Offices, the Admiralty, &c., ke, 


62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C., 


and 25 Old Bond Street, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S'S... favor patnalien tellers 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.""—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 














2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOUNDED 1829. 
Patnons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. CS es aa See 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. PAO... ..cccecccsecceeccceres: £1212 0 
Cuainman—The DEAN of. CANTERBURY. Deputr-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. Half-Page (Column) ....- 6 6 0 
*Secketanr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTuaRY anp Manacen—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA, i ti : a Peri 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to — ni ae a : : : : 
arrow Column ilrd of Page 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. Half Narrow Column.........- 2230 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. Quarter Narrow Column ...... lilo 
Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. Annual Income, £471,097. — (Two-thirds width of | | 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. cons 
LOW PREmiuss. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES Outside Page ..-..+-eeeeecess £16 16 0 
LARGE BONUSES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. Juste PaGe cvcccccecesesccces 1414 0 
peices. SPECIAL Hem Policies, with Valeable Options. PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( half- 
‘4 width), 5s.; and 1s, a line tor every aiditional tae 
1. beleeg Bay Hy ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual pt tw at on extras tases aavdad 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. au inch, 


2. ae POLICIES, Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 

ore pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 
a... NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily elfected by 


direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tae Sancruaky, Westminster, S.W. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
_ for Regular Use. 

Cheques and Money Orders — to Joun Baxek. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business letters should be addressed to Tom Pusiisuer, “Spectator” Office 


1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


—- - ——— 








Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widtuotl page, 
168, an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158, an inch. 
Dispiayed Advertisements according to spacs 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE In ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Hal/- Quar 
part of the United one yearly. terly. 
dom Zl 86... 0145... 078 

Including ny to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, Shi 
Japan, &6, =m os 1126,, 0168. 088 
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WEDDING GIFTS by 


ELKINGTON f°: 


are unequalled for 
Design, Quality, and Value. 


DEPARTMENTS— 


Jewellery, Watches, Ciocks, 
Elkington Plate, Silverware, 
Suit Cases, Dressing Bags, 
Bronzes, Antique Silver, 
Old Sheffield Plate. 


PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval, 





ELKINGTON #,.%° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St.,S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 
BIRMINGHAM. LIVERPOOL. NEWCASTLE. GLASGOW. 


MANCHESTER. CALCUTTA, MONTREAL. BUENOS AYRES. 
RANGOON. MADRID. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6)d. per 1oz. Packet 
1s. 1d. os 2, Tir 
2s. 2d. ” 4s " 


MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE AND JANE WELSH 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. Uniform with “ New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 2 vols., 25s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ No one will regret the appearance of these letters,—the 
authentic and between Carlyle and his wife before 
their marriage......The real interest is eet. and it is well-nigh 
impossible to give an adequate account of i 


BETWEEN-TIME POEMS 


By OLIVER DAVIES. 3s, 6d. net. 


WHEEL MAGIC 


By J. Ww. ALLEN. With a Dedication to Thomas Seccombe. Being 
of an Imp: t. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 

The charm of the bicycle is so elusive that no great writer has hitherto 
attempted to describe it. In this book an attempt is made to catch the spirit 
of = wheel in « lyrical fashion, as Izaak Walton caught the spirit of 
angling. 








[Just published. 








Six-Shilling Novels 
JOAN OF THE HILLS 


T. B. CLEGG, Author of “The Love Child.” 
The present story opens in London, but Mr. Clegg is soon back in Australia, 
describing the life on a remote Australian station, with its refreshing bush 
atmosphere. 


SOMEONE PAYS 
NOEL BARWELL. 
TRUTH.—“ A novel of extraordinary promise, written in the form of letters, 
all so characteristic that their writers are clearly realised. Certainly a first 
novel of unusual promise,” 


THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH 


ALICE HERBERT. 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ A fine and real novel, executed with finish and 
distinction. Quick, unforced humour. Passionate sincerity and feeling. 
Exceedingly clever. A notable novel. It will stand.” 


MRS. GRAMERCY-PARK [Just out. 


A. GORING-THOMAS, 


SIXPENNY PIECES 


AL NEIL LYONS, Author of Arthur's,” 





Mr. JOHN LANE has just issued the Fourth (June) meter of THE 
BODLEIAN: A JOURNAL OF BOOKS AT THE BODLEY HEAD. 
It contains a specially written interview of M. Anatole France at 
home. 








JOHN LANE, ‘THE BODLEY HEAD. 


JUNE ISSUE. NOW READY. 


Financial Review of Reviews. 


SPNCIAL ARTICLES— 
LABOUR EXCHANGES AND COMPULSORY INSURANCE. 
I.—By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES McLAREN, Bart., P.C., K.C., M.P. 
IL—By HAROLD COX, M.P. 
THE INSIDE OF A_BALANCE-SHEET. 
By A. KR. FOSTER and P. TOVEY. 
THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 
By JOSEPH FELS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL INCREASE IN RATES OF INTEREST. 
By Dr. A. SARTORIUS VON WALTERSHAUSEN. 

















Topies of the Month. The Month's New Issues. Analysis of Two 
ndred Balance-Sheets. Complete Statistical Record of Five 
a Securities. z 


Publisher, 2 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 











BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO.,, 


1338 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safcty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
Physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
2 s.d. £ s. 4. 
. 25 0 0| Members ove ove - 1010 0 
AneyaL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents Associates, with Literature 
embers os : 1 0] and Journal.. * 050 
The Subscription of Ladies aud Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 

___ Offices: se: 72V VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, s.w. 
(JOCKROACHES clea: cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
B ag A his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F. 
k owarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 18%, 
Hecommended - Dr, H,. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, K.D, 

ins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6,—HOWARTH & FAIR, 47 1 Crookesmoore BL, Sheffield, 





Hon. Vice-Presidents 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC (NSTI. 
TUTIONS w INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABKUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen uumber post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxusex, Lospoxs, Codes: Unicovs and ABU 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515): 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrata 3601), W., LONDON. 


OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Send for my post- 

free JUNE SUPPLEMENTARY BIST, with Special Annual Catalogue 

(196 pp.) It contains a large variety of Books, embracing works of every 

description in all branches of Literature. EVE RY BOOK IS NEW AS wey 
LISHED.—H. J. GLAISHER, R ind kseller, 55 & 57 Wigmore St., W 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
BUCIATY, Limited, 10 lLaucaster Piace, Waterioo Uriige, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,00u, 
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BOOKS OF NOTE 


WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS. 





Dedicated by Gracious Permission to His Majesty the King. 
THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, 


1661-1902. By Captain Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart., late Second 
Life Guards. With Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 
including 6 Coloured Plates, 2 vols, super-royal 8vo. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 40 copies, £10 10s, net ; Ordinary Edition, £3 13s. 6d. net. 
“ Sir Geqrge Arthur has earned the gratitude of all his companions in arms 
for the manly and spirited fashion in which he has told his stirring story.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. Frrz- 
MAURICE KELLY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learning, and ee 
— Observer. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms the most valuable 
English contribution to Spanish letters since the same author gave us his 
history of Spanish literature."—Atheneum. 
“TI have never met with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature.” 
—Mr. R. B. Cunnincuame Grauam, in the Nation. 


ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK STAMPS. Figured and 
Described by CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. About 500 Lilustrations, 
super-royal 8vo, 25s. not. 

This is the first English book on the subject. A Detailed Prospectus can be 
had from the Publishers. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. By Fiona Macweop. 


New Edition. Pocket size. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Novels and Poems of George Meredith 
Library Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 
Pocket Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


7. ORDEAL OF RICHARD | DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

N° THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, 
SANDRA BELLONL RICHMOND. 























eee RHODA FLEMING. 
THE EGOIST. THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
ONE OF OUR CORGUERORS. SHORT STORIES. 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. | POEMS. 2 volumes. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE, AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


Full List on application. 


THE NEWEST Gs, NOVELS, 
PRISCILLA AND CHARY®SDIS. By F. Franxrorr Moors. 
THE STORY OF THYRZA. By Auice Brown. 
THE PERJURER. By W. E. Norris. 
PATRICIA BARING. By Winirkep James. 
THE ACTRESS. By L. C. Hae. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., LTD., 10 Orange Street, London, W.C, 


THE YASNA OF THE AVESTA 


in continuous treatment. upon the plan initiatel in the FIVE 
ZARATHUSHTRIAN GATHAS, by L. H. Mi.is, Professor of Zend 
Avesta) Philology, A STUDY OF YASNA L,, with the Avesta, Pahlavi, 

skrit, and Persian Texts. The Pahlavi is given in the original 
character and in transliteration, the Pahlavi and Sauskrit being translated 
into English here, the Avesta in S.B.E., XXXL. 1837; the Persian is 
itself an interlinear translation of the Pahlavi. The Avesta Text is 
re-contractional with copious notes, The Pahlavi is re-elited from the 
Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society with all the MSS. collated, Bd. 
Lyii., Heft IV., 1903; the English translation of the Pahlavi is re-edited 
from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October, 1904; Neryosangh’s 
Sanskrit is re-edited from Spiegel with the additional collation of five 
MSS., and for the first time translated. The Persian is from the Munich 
MSS. already partly edited in the Gathas. An Appendix contains the 
accented Sanskrit Equivalents of the Avesta Text by the Author, issued 
upon the plan adopted by him with Yasua XXVILI. in Roth’s Festyruss, 
1894, and with Yasna XLIV. in the Acts of the Eleventh Congress of 
Orientalists held in Paris, 1897. Four photographic plates of MSS., with 
other illustrative watter, are added, pp. 163, to be had of F, A. Brock uavs, 
in Leipzig, 12s. 6d.; Yasua I. is especially valuable as it deals with the 
chief important questions of all the non-gathic Yasna, Also a Dictionary 
ol the Gathic Language of the Zend Avesta, being VOL. III. of the 
Gathas, pp. 623-821, Leipsig 1903, price 12s. 6d., with 120 additional pages 
soon ready, pp. 320-622, 940, 1909, £1. 

A few copies of ZAKRATHUSHTRA, PHILO, AND ACHAEMENIDS 
AND IS L, pp. 460 + xxx., Brockhaus, 1905-06, are still to be had of the 
leading booksellers iu Oxford at 12s. 6d.; also AVESTA ESCHATOLOGY 
compared with DANIEL and REVELATIONS, by L. H. Mills, 1908, to be had 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner and Co, The XXXLst Vol. of the 
SACKED BOOKS OF THE EAST, the YASNA, VISPARAD, AFRINAGAN 
AND GAH, pp. 400 + xlvii., 1887 (same Author) is still to be had at 12s, 6d. ; 
as is the ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT OF THE YASNA, collotyped in an un 
surpassed manner in the actual size and colour of the Original. 770 photographs 
with Introductory Note by L. H. Mills, Ten guineas. This is the main docu- 
nent of the above-mentioned works,—for the presence of the original of it in 
the Bodleian Libary Mr. Mills is responsible, 1889, 

** Professor Mills’ name stands foremost in the ranks of those who have 
explored the field of Avestic literature."—The Rast Gojstar, Bombay, 
April 18th, 1909, *‘* Beyond question our leading anthority now living, on 
the Gathas.”—The Nation (N.Y.), Aug. 30th, 1906 (Dr. Gray). (Earlier) (of 
the Gathas) Das Ergebuiss einer erstaunlichen Arbeit sehr mannigfaltiger 
Art—unser Verstinduiss der Githas méchtig geférdert.—Gott. Gelehr. Anz., 
Mai 13, 1893. ‘‘ Insbesonders von Mills der diese Schwierigen Gedichte in 
grundlichster Weise bebandelt hat.’’—Preussisches Jahrbuch (1897), Prof. 
Justi (Lexicographer), ‘Tous ceux qui s'occupeut de l'interprétation 
des Gathas rendront hommage A |l’immense labeur scientifique de M. Mills...... 
son livre reste un instrument indispensable pour I’étude.""—Professor James 
Darmesteter, Revue Critique, 18 Septembre, 1593, 

* Alles was fiir die Erklarung der Githas nothwendig ist.”--(so Dr, West in 
J.R.A4.8.) ‘“*Immer wird es die grunlage bilden, auf der sich jede weitere 
Forschung aufbauen muss...... einen hervorragenden Dienst,” Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen M. G., 1896 (the late) R. Pischel (first Sauskritist of Germany). 
A new edition has been inquired for, and a renewed Government subvention 
is expected from an antiquated engagement. A few copies are still to be had, 
upon exceptional request, and for Libraries, at £3, Brockuavus, 

















USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 

ensures p ampt cor . ya es & Stock. 

e \. y publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 

MURDOCH, MUBDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C,; aud at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 





By tho Author of “ The House of the Crickets,” 


COUSINS & OTHERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


By the Author of “ Iconoclasts.” 


EGOISTS: a Book of Supermen 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 


THE EDUCATION oF 
THE WILL. 


A Guide to the Develo 
Will Power. wan 





THE LOVE STORY OF 
EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
By JAMES ENDELL. 

With Coloured Photogravure Frontis- 
piece or 4 \ enninn By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON, 

Author of “ The Art of Thinking,” &¢, 








THE MODERN MOTHER. _ A 
A Guide to Girlhood, Motherhood, | THE TEARS OF DESIRE 
and Infancy. A New Novel. . 


‘By Dr. H. LAING GORDON. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


STORIES FROM 
THE GREEK LEGENDS.| PAUL VERLAINE: 


His Life, His Work. 
By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. , 
Fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. By © LEPELLETICR. 


Fully Illustrated, 2is. net, 

LOLA MONTEZ : 
An Adventuress of the ‘Forties, 
By EDMUND B. d’AUVERGNE. 


Coloured Photogravure Frontispiece, 
many Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


By CORALIE STANTON 
HEATH HOSKEN. — 
6s. 

















THE KING AND ISABEL. 
A New Novel by the Author of 
“The Adventures of John 

Johns.” 








6s. 





THE LEATHER BOOKLETS. 
2s. 6d. net. New Vols. Fully Illustrate. 


Canterbury | Cambridge Colleges. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 








WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London, 





“A New Way 
of Life” - - 


NOW READY. “A New Way of Life,” 
by J. Sr. Loe Srracney, Editor of the Spectator, 
being Articles reprinted from the Spectator, together 
with an Introduction. The scope of this work, which 
is dedicated to Lord Cromer, may be gathered from its 
Contents : 


Dedication. 

Introduction. 

“A New Way of Life.” 

Why Should the Nations Wage War? 
Preparation. 

Compulsory Training. 

Shakespeare and National Service. 


“The Liberty Not to Fight for One's 
Country.” 


Germany’s Naval Policy. 


APPENDIX: 
How Bismarck Used the Press. 


The profits derived from the sale of **A New 
Way of Life” will be devoted to the work of the 
National Service League, 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


1909 Issue Just Published. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1909. Edited by J, SUOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
By A. 0. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 











FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. Complicte in 1 vol. 
The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 


Selected and Arranged by F, T. PALGRAVE, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WHITE SISTER. 


A Story of Rome. By the late F, MARION CRAWFORD. 


GERVASE. By MABEL DEARMER, 


Author of “The Alien Sisters,” &c. 





The Gospel in Latin Lands. 
Outline Studies of Protestant Work in the Latin Countries of 
Europe and America. By FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., LL.D., 
and HARRIET A. CLARK. With Maps, Globe 8vo, 2s. net. 





The Psychology of Thinking. 


By IRVING ELGAR MILLER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Robert Y. Hayne and his Times. 


By THEODORE PD. JERVEY. Illustrated 8vo, 12a. 6d. net. 





Misery and its Causes. 
By Professor EDWARD T. DEVINE, Ph.D., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








‘The Best 21s, Parcel of 
Stationery in the World 


CONTAINING : 
2 Reams (960 Sheets) | 200 Correspondence Cards 
Note size. 
7x 4) 1000 Envelopes 


1 Ream (480 Sheets) Note Size. 
Duchess size. 
6 x 4} 500 Envelopes, Duchess. 


The Charta Wove Parchment. 
(Specimen Sheets sent on application.) 


Note-Paper and Cards Plain Embossed with any 
two or three line address (stamped in Colour-Relief, 
4s. 6d. extra), and carriage paid to any address in the 
United Kingdom. 


The Guinea covers everything. 


The Times Book Club, 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 
376 to 384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 








OOK BARGAINS.—Evelyn’s Diary, 4 vols., illustrated, 
Best Edition, 42s, net, for 21s. ; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s., 
for 25s. ; Scherren’s Zoological Socy. of London, 30s., for 10s. 6d. ; Chaffers’ 
Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Cust’s Authentic Portraits Mary 
neen of Scots, 63s., for 13s. Gd. ; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; Scottish 
istory and Life, 42s. net, for 19s. 6d. ; Harmsworth Encyclopedi half-calf, 
Sis, 6d. or cloth, 32s, 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s. ; 1908, 24s. ; 
} Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., for 
Os. 6d.; Bhead’s- Staffordshire Pots.and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 100,000 
Books in Stock for Sale or Exchane. Please state wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN B&IGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 





MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
ESSAYS OF POETS & POETRY. 


Ancient and Modern. By T. HERBERT WARREN, Vico- 
Chancellor of Oxford and President of Magdalen. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ This is a delightful book, and will, we predict, give an immense deal of 
pleasure wherever sound learning and true literature are loved and flourish. 
a ..We cannot leave Mr. Warren's book without ex ing once more our 
delight in work so sound, so sane, and so vigorous. hat a comfort to flad 
a critic who is interested not in himself but in the men he writes about, who 
wants not to show off his own cleverness but to exhibit the beauties of the 
poets of whom he writes | "—Spectaior, 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 
Books XI.-XVI. An English Translation with Introduction 
and Notes. By GEORGE G. RAMSAY, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


This volume is a continuation of that published in 1904 containing a 
translation of the first six books, 

The aim of the writer has been to present a version of Tacitus which shall 
satisfy scholars by strict fidelity to the original, and at the same time enable 
the Euglish reader to dismiss hom his mind the idea that he is reading a 
translation, 


SIX OXFORD THINKERS: 
7 
Gibbon, Newman, Froude, Church, Morley, Pater, 
By ALGERNON CECIL, M.A. (Oxon.), of the Innor 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Cecil's style is vigorous and thoroughly alive. He has a real know- 
ledge of his subject and a real interest in it......No one will fail to feel the 
attraction of his obvious honesty and earnestness, or to enjoy the atmosphere 
of good literature which pervades his book.’’—Jsmes, 


NOTES FROM A PAINTER’S LIFE 
Including the Founding of Two Galleries. By C. E, HALLE, 
With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES W. WILSON, 


ROYAL ENGINEERS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S,, D.C.L., LL.D. 
By Colonel Sir CHARLES M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.E., M.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Recollections of Sixty Years. By SIR SQUIRE and LADY 
BANCROFT. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net, 
“A storehouse of good things. A volume which from beginning to end is 
full of charm aud entertainment.”—Daily Telegraph, 


AN EGYPTIAN OASIS. 


An Account of the Oasis of Kharga in the Libyan Desert. By 
il. J. LLEWELLYN BEADNELL, late of the Egyptian 
Survey Department, &c. With numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


NELSON & OTHER NAVAL STUDIES 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, Joint Author of “ The Navy and 

the Nation.’’ With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net, 

Contents :—I. Nelson.—II. Trafalgar and the Nelson Touch.—III. Duncan. 

—IV. Paul Jones.—V. The Dogger Bank and its Lesson.—VI. The Higher 

Policy of Defeuce.—VII, The Strategy of Position.—VIIL, The Attack and 
Defeuce of Commerce, 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN, Author of “ Wild Life at the 
Land’s End.” With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ Another delightful study of nature which makes most fascinating reading. 
«+ This admirable study of a remarkable ‘ creature of the wild’ is brightly 
written, and deserves its place in the library of every lover of nature and of 
sport. Mr. Tregarthen knows his subject thoroughly, and further, knows 
how to make his readers know about it also.”"—Shefield Telegraph. 


New Novel by Dorothy V. Horace Smith. 


FRANK BURNET. 
By the Author of “Miss Mona.” 6s. 

The scene is laid in an English Midland village. The interest centres about 
the vicarage, manor, and forge. The chief characters are Frank Burnet, the 
vicar’s son, aud Wattie, the blacksmith’s boy. The heroine is a type of 
womau fortunately less rare in actual life thau in modern fiction. All three 
characters are essentially English. It is w preseut-day tale dealing with the 
fundamental questions of life, love, and happiness, 


Ellen Glasgow's New Novel. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PLAIN MAN. 


By the Author of “The Battle Ground,” “ The Deliverance,” &c. 6s. 

“Has all the charm and force and weight which we have learned to 
associate with Miss Glasgow's work......keen observation of character, pathos, 
humour, and a fit sense of drama,—these gifts and a remarkably pure style in 
writing the English language make her novel one of far more than ordinary 
merit and attraction.’’—Evening Standard, 


THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


By Colonel C. R. CONDER, LL.D., Author of “The Rise of Man.” 
With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net, 
“Is a work at once valuable and interesting. In these days of many 
travellers Jerusalem naturally attracts a large number of visitors, and such 
will find Colonel Conder’s book—a work at once concise and comprehensive— 
a fascinating introduction to a stay in the Holy City. Those who are unable 
to contemplate a journey to Palestine will yet feel that they know the City of 
Jerusalem when they have read this fine record.”"—Datly J'elegraph, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Faerie Queene 


By EDMUND SPENSER. In two volumes. 
This edition of The Faerie Queene is printed on fine hand- 


es S—~ paper in > sundae Unis type, s fount Rms | 
Royal lesigned for the Cambri niversity Press. olume 

full vellum contains Books I to III,and Volume II Books IV to VI, 
£5 580d net reprinted from the edition of 1596. ‘The fragment of 
paper boards Book VII, from the folio edition of 1609, is also included 
£3 138 6d net in VolumeII. Three hundred and fifty copies only have 


been printed—of which three hundred numbered copies 
are for sale in England and America—and the type has been 
distributed. 


The Cambridge History of 
English Literature 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peter- 
house, and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
Vol III. RENASCENCE AND REFORMATION 


“This rich composite history of English literature is a 
real service to English scholarship. It presents us with 


Royal &vo the first adequate treatment of many neglected parts of our 
buckram literary history, and it throws new light on many old 
9s net themes....... The editors deserve all thanks, and the critic 
half morocco who feels inclined to quarrel with this point or that in 
15s net their thods or lusi will be humiliated and 





silenced when he remembers that this is the first attempt 
by a body of scholars to tell the story of our literature on 
a scale worthy of its greatness."—Saturday Review 


Giles and Phineas Fletcher— 
Poetical Works 
Edited by FREDERICK S. BOAS, M.A. In two volumes. 
Volume I contains all the extant poetical works of Giles 


Fletcher. and those of his brother Phineas, including the 
piscatorial play Sicelides, which were published before 


Crown 8vo 1633. Volume II includes the poems, origiual or trans- 
4s 6d net lated, of Phineas Fletcher, which appeared in or after 
each that year, and contains also. reprinted as an appendix, 


Brittain’s Ida, published in 1628, 
“It is good to be able to welcome the writings of these 
too long neglected poets in so scholarly an edition.” 
—Daily Telegraph 


The Cambridge Modern History 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by A. W. 
WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., and STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A. 


Vol XI. THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITIES 
“The charm of this wide survey consists in the fact 
that it is historical in the broad acceptation of the term. 
«ewkt traces the growth of national sentiment, the 
Royal 8vo achievements in letters, and the action of economic 
los net forces, which, especially iu the direction of industrial 


P » have doue so mach for the moderna world...... The 
underlying unity and coherence about the volume are 
remarkable.""—Standard 


Italy from 1494 to 1790 


By Mrs. H. M. VERNON 
“In the volume before us Mrs. Vernon has given her 
readers a succinct acount of the principal events which 

took place in Italy during the space of nearly 300 


important years...... Mrs. Vernon has performed her task 
Geen — with infinite skill, and few historical writers could have 
5e 6d ne given us such a wide survey of the political, commercial, 


and artistic life of the Italian people in the period under 
discussion, while at the same time condensing the facts 
and preserving the continuity of the theme.’'—Inquirer 


The Unreformed House of 
Commons 


Parliamentary representation before 1832. 
PORRITT, assisted by ANNIE G. PORRITT. 
England and Wales. Vol II. Scotland and Ireland. 
three maps. 


By EDWARD 
Vol I, 
With 


“A most interesting book...... It brings together an 


Royal 8vo enormous amount of valuable constitutional and parlia- 
2 vols men history, and gives means of access to what is 
10s net omit of which the deeper studevt can avail himself,” 


—Athenaeum 


The Care of Books 


An essay on the development of libraries and their 
fittings, from the earliest times to the end of the 
eighteenth century. By JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., 
F.S.A. Second edition; cheaper re-issue. With 164 illus- 
trations, including 52 full-page plates. 

“A work, erudite, handsome, beautifully and copiously 
illustrated, which may fairly claim to cover the entire 
ground of library fittings from the earliest ages to the eve 
of the great development which library construction has 


undergone in compliance with modern exigencies.” 
—Dr. Richard Garnett in the Daily Chronicle 


Ro 8v0 
ed net 





Darwin and Modern Science 


Essays in commemoration of the centenary of the birth of 
Charles Darwin and of the fiftieth anniversary of the publi. 
cation of The Origin of Species. Edited by A. C. SEWARD 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. . 


“Editor and committee alike are to be congratulated 


a > se on the handsome and instructive volume, which cannot 
9 pastentie fail to be of solid service iu letting us know exactly 
and 3 plates where we stand in relation to Darwin and his doctrines, 

18s net -.-..The importance of such a work can hardly be over. 


estimated.’ —Glasgow Herald 


Mendel’s Principles of Heredity 
‘By W. BATESON, M.A., F.R.S., V.M.H., Professor of Biology 
in the University of Cambridge. 


“ Professor Bateson’s admirable book puts out in the 
clearest possible manner the whole story of Mendelism up 
to the present hour......We have read this book with the 


Royal 8vo greatest possible interest, and recommend it to all our 

3 portraits readers.” —Lancet. 

6 coloured ** Mendel’s work has been too much neglected, and any 

plates and book which serves to confirm its enduring value and 

33 figures extend the application of its principles deserves a weleoms 
12s net from all earnest students of science, Professor Bateson’s 


exposition of Mendelism, a work everywhere well founded 
in original researches upon the lines laid down by the 
great Austrian naturalist, is such a book.’’—Scotsman 


a handbook of forest botany fo 
TPeeS = ind the laboratory y ter the woodlants 


By the late H. MARSHALL WARD, Sc.D., F.R.S. Vol Y. 
FORM AND HABIT, with an appendix on seedlings. 


The four volumes previously published deal with Buds 


Crown 8vo and Twigs, Leaves, Flowers and Inflorescences, and 
with illustrations Fruits. 
6d net 


“A work that cannot fail to appeal to all who are 

interested in the trees and shrubs oe woodlands, and 

it ought to be no less useful to the professional forester,” 
—Times 


complete work 
5 vols 20s net 


The Larger Cambridge 
Septuagint 
Being the Old Testament in Greek according to the text of 
Codex Vaticanus, supplemented from other uncial manu- 
scripts; with a eritical apparatus containing the variants of 
the chief ancient authorities for the text of the Septuagint, 
Edited by A. E. BROOKE, B.D., and N. McLEAN, M.A, 
The object of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint is to 


aan _ present, as clearly aud as fully as is possible within 
Vol I Part I reasonable limits of space, the evidence available for the 
7s 6d net reconstruction of the text or texts of the Septuagint, 
Part II Volume I, the Octateuch, will be published in four parts, 
12s 6d net of which Part I contaiuiug Genesis and Part II containing 


Erodus and Leviticus are ready. 


A Grammar of the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek According to 
the Septuagint 

By H. ST. JOHN 'THACKERAY, M.A. 
VolI. INTRODUCTION, ORTHOGRAPHY, AND ACCIDENCE 


The Septenaint, in view both of the period which it 
covers and the variety of its styles, ranging from the non- 
literary vernacular to the artiticial Atticistic, affords the 
most promising ground for the investigation of .the 
veculiarities of the Hellenistic or ‘common’ language. 
t has been the aim of the author to produce a complete 
Grammar, the first portion of which is here published, 


Crown &vo 
8s net 


The Sermons of Thomas Adams, 
the Shakespeare of Puritan 
Theologians 

A selection edited by JOHN BROWN, D.D. 


Thomas Adams, a selection from whose sermons is here 


Crown 16mo given, was an English divine of the seventeenth century, 
prices who lived on the friendliest and most intimate terms with 
from 1s 6d some of the foremost men in State and Church, and for 
net whom it has been claimed that he stauds iu the forefront 


of our great English preachers. 


The Digest of Justinian 
Translated by C. H. MONRO, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


[Vol. I]—“It is difficult to express too high com- 
mendation for the scholarly rendering of the text....... 
Nowhere is there collected a greater mass of erudite 


Vols I end If information, of clear exposition, and of logical reasoning.” 


_— — Law Times 
ims ome (Vol. II]—‘* This volume carries on the rendering from 


the seventh book to the fifteenth, and brings to the service 
of students of the civil law the same exact learning and 
linguistic care as marked its predecessor."—Scotsman 
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